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# _ TO THE 


I Being the Publiſher Md this Book, 1 think becanſe 1 
| may nt be guilty FI the vanity ſome men are, that 
'tis a juſtice t0 1:9 ſelf to let you know, I do not pre- 
| t end to be the Author of it, which may ſhew, that my 
deſign 1s not to build a Reputation 07 an0ther mans 
Merit, tho we have often inſtances of men that do. 
But it ſhall never be an example for me to proceed 
by ;” for I think it were worſe than picking Pockets, 
; to wrong any Gentleman 1» ſuch a caſe. Tis tree, 
a Gentleman who iz my Opinion has not only 4 
g00d natural Fz enius, but the advantage of much 
in Learning (as his wor bs have already ſhewn) honors 
me with the name of Friend. 4nd 1 ſhonld think 
my ſelf happy if 1 knew any qualification in my ſelf 
cou'd deſerve his Krndnafs, or acquire favour from 
any honeſt Gentleman of ſenſe; T ſay honeſt, be- 
cauſe ſome men imploy their Wit to ruin their Fel- 
low-creatures, by impoſing fallities 0x #hem,with 
zntent to corrupt their Morals, inſtead of mending 
'em, (in my opinion) ſuch men if they obtain their ends 
may with eaſe prevail with the followers of theirDo- 
&rine, t0be inſtruments 1» all ſor ts of villany,Gc. 
for ſuch Twill not court their favor, and 1 hope [ 
| ſhall never have occaſion to fear their Malice. 


—— 
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To the Reader. 


T confeſs 1 drew my Friend into the controverfie, 
and where there is any of my thoughts in it, they are 
cultivated by him ; ſo that if I ſhould ſay we writ 
it,T1 a with ſome of its furious An- 
tagonilts, which may fright me into an ingenuous 
Confeſſion of the Truth, as 4 Gentleman did 4 
Painter's Boyonce who when ask'd by the Gentleman 
when his Pilture wou'd be finiſh d, anſwer'd, We 
were about it, Sir ; upon which the Gentleman was 
angry, and ask d him what he did in it? bat the Boy 
70 pacify him told him the Truth, which was, that 
he only held the Candle. The ſame Anſwer muſt 
ſerve from me if I am attackt. Indeed the Scurri- 
lous Abuſes pornted at the Chyarch of England, and 
the Memory of King Charles the Martyr, ( in 4 
Book call d the Stage Condemn'd, was what firſt 
led me to have a concern in their following windi- 
cation, and the diſputes now ſo much in faſhion) 
which relate tothe Stage, But what ſurprizes me 
rs, that ſuch villany ts manag dunder pretence of 4 
ſanRify d zeal to virtue ; and that virtue heme 
in a Nonſenſical Rebuke to the Theatre ; which our 
wox'd-be Saints only make a Mask of to hide their 
knavery. Nay, one of 'em (as Trthink his Bock 
teſtifies) 3s a wretched canting Tool, whoſe Baſe- 
neſs is a fence to his Brains, that no manner of Wit 
or Ingenuity can get out of bus prodigious Head ? 
The Sences which Nature gave to Mar to be Col- 
leftors of Knowledge in him are Burleſqu'd, and 
only ſerve as an out-guard ro keep Reaſon and 
Honefty from having any accels to his mind. Now 
if this dx// mortal would be ruld by me, he 
ſhould never more betray his diabolical genins, 
or be offenfive to honeſty. For I wou'd adviſe 
him to find out the Author of the Animadverſt- 
ons on Mr Coxgreve's Amendments to Mr Colber, 
$&c. Being much of his b#4k and genizs, and ler 
them both walk to ſome convenient wood, which 
Nature has ſRock'd with young willing 
: : Twigs, 


To the Rcader. 


Twigs, and an indifferent trong Bow of ſome juſ# 
Tree may do. The Twigs my Comntry. man can 
make 1nto a Gad, better than Animadvert on 
Books, which in reality may be as uſeful as aRoze, 
toward the ſatisfation of many honeſt and inge- 
ious men, In My Colliers Advertiſement, at 1c 
front of his Reply to Afr Congreve, &c. 7 find he 
ſays Honeſty is a tender point. 1 hope he wou'd 
not oblige us to believe bis Aſſertions againſt his 
Pra&tice, for in my opinion he has made bold with 
$oth his own, and that of the Gentlemen he has had 
ro do with, as if he did not thinkitſo, and Tam apt 
to think that how ſoar and brittle his own may be, 
that of the Gentlemen 1s not {0 ealily Broke by his 
endeavours,As he —_— And if what we ſay of 
broken Bones, will hold good of his tender honeſty 
we may hope he will be le[s fearful ofit for the future. 
But how does he mean? 1s Honeſty fo tender 2 
A real and fix d Honeſty can be imur d by no falſe 
Report, and while a man neither by impudence 
or deſign, affords #6. cauſe of ſuſpicion, he will 
have little Reaſon to talk of its Tenderneſs. 7 
hope when he ſpeaks with the Volunteers that ſerve 
againſt him, 1 may find ſomething more favourable 
zo the principle of Honeſty, He having been born 
with as much (I ſuppole) as any man, and uſing [0 
little of it, we may expett ſome better effefts from 
it, than any we have met with yet, (eſpecially 3 
the controverſie about the Stage). For as 1 take 
5t, his View and Reply beth, will juſtify hins to 
be a Coiner of Prophanity aud Bawdery, an abuſer 
of Wit, and if his own words be true, he 55 a Bur- 
leſquer of theHolyScriptures too; which T am ready 
70 ; wks, "yas if deſir d ,and without torturing rea- 
ſon like 4 vicious Priett, or bringing the follies of 
doatage for Authority , when deſtitute of reaſon. 
1 can't but laugh at Mr Collier's ridiculouſly 
malicious inſtance (which I ſee among his othey 
trumperies) of one being ſens ro Bedlam jrom the 
Cn | Theatre 


LR. 
An? 


To the Reader. 


Theatre, 1think it might be reported with a more 
later inſtance of a vicious P ſt, playing tricks 
in the Ar, between a Houſe call'd the Worldſend, 
and Hide Park wall; if Mr Collier be curious 5n 
the matter, he may ſoon inform himſelf what Houſe 
he was ſent from. 

Phat more at Pon IT have to add is bat little, 
beſides 4 requelt to: Mr Collier, which is , 
that he will favoar . me ſo much as not to 
wreſt 22y meaning, 0r turn any 5f my words to his 
purpoſe, by changing an Alphabetical letter 
any of my words, to make me ſwear when I don't 
defigit, which he will have to be n0 fault in him. 
Tho ina Poet tis a wretched ſhift, to juſtify him 
from nrophane Swearing, & c. And what cauſes 
ne to make this requeſt to My Collier is, becauſe 
(as Þ take it)the changing aLetter has power #0 alter 
the (1gnihcance of 4 word, (eſpecially when honeſt 

men intendit ſhould do ſo) as for example, in the 
fo!lowing words, Wall, Was, War, Wax, We. Let a- 
2) 124n judge whether thoſe words have any fignit- 
:5c2nce alrze; if they have not (T hope) I Gad,I Cod, 
77; 5e allow'd not to have the ſame fhgnihcation,as 


1: (3) were pat between the G and the NN, or G 
injic14 of rheC inthe other ward. 1 cond bring 
mazy more words for inſtance, and ſay A great 
deal 5: i: Subjedt 3 but I will not detain you, 
Rea; © (oag fromthe peruſal of the Book, where 
F doa': 1:5: bat you will find reaſon has — my 
Frienc - indiſputable victory over his An- 


tag)niit, And rhat you may not be a Biaſs d Rea- 
der, is :*2 defireo | 


From Young Locket's, 
Jan. 1ſt, 1698. | _ A D 
T .? 
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THE 


The Stage Acquitted. 


.. 
_ Ina Dialogue betwixt Fair- 
ly and Loverruth. 


The Stage-Condemmers ji ft C babe 
tr anſwered in vindication of 

_ the Learned. and. Pious C lerp y of 

_ the Church of England, from 4:5 
abuſrue C C alummies- 


Fair __ Stage Condenin'd ? Wi th- 


out the help of fo much) 2 

an ſenorams Jury to being 
r of: 2 the tle 1s bold enongh, but F; 
hope, like other Braggadocio's, it {ays 
more in a 'word, than 1z vill perform 18 
the whole Vohnne: 

Lov. As the (harping Beau in f192 
Cloaths without any Money 1h his pock- 
Js impoſes « ON the credulous, truſting 
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(23.3 
Sempſtireſs, by his gawdy ſhew, ſo he 
wou'd dazle you with his glaring out- 
{1 de, | Y] GG 

F. I dare ſwear 'tis a Hypocrite, and 
proteiles much more than it praiſes. - 

L. 1 donbt not but fo great a Bully 
on the firſt meeting,will be Calzz enough 
when he comes to be better know. 

| F. Let vs to the proof of his proweſs 
immediatcly then ; the Title page, fince 
it looks ſo big, is not to be paſt over. 

L. reads, {he Stage Condemn'd, and 
the Encouragerrents given to the Immora- 
litics and Profuneneſs of the Theatre by the 
Engliſh Schools, and QOniverſities, and 
Pulpus, cenſur &. 

EF. Hold-—-ſure this 1s the Caron of a 
GCencral Council at leaſt, that thus ſets 
up for the arraigning, and condemning 
the whole body of our Church at once. 

L. No faith, the Author is pretty 220- 
for:oxs tothe Town for his zz1prdent 1m- 
poſing tallities in News 5 and from an 
habitual Cuſtom of lying in political 
Accounts, he proceeds now to exert his 
Talent 1n Eceleſraſtic matters ;, 1 Caſes of 
Conſcience in the duties of Relrgior ; 
and as he has many a time and often 
bely'd the State, he is reſolv'd to have 
one'touch at the Church too. * of 


3 2 
F. The juſtice of your Refle#;ons may 
be queſtion d till you give the proof oft 
his works, for report is yet a greater 
lyer, chan you would make hiz7; and - 
if his works contradict it, I {hall rather 
credit them, than the Beloved S:andal 


of this wicked Town. Therefore pray 
to the ſt Chapter. 


Chap. 1. p. 2. The Stage enconraged ty th the 
Clergy. | 


LT. 'Then it cannot FE aaakly 
doubted but:that the Stage is of confide- 
rable uſe and advantage to the Pablic ; 
for certainly ſo eminent a Clergy, as char. 
of the Epiſcopal Church of England, who 
| have the moſt pure and' uncorraptcd Bo- 
&rine. of all the Chriſtian vp Wie 
are admirable for their Pety , 2nd every 
where valued for their Lezrnirg, cannot 
be thought to encourage whet would 
any way tend to the Corruption of the 
Morals of the Age, as Mr. Coi/5rer would 
ſeem to affirm. , 

F. This Gentleman, I- find, tho an: 
Enemy'to the Stage, iS a'very fair-one, 
fince he will give it 1o conſiderable an 
«advantage, above what Mr Collier has 

| B.2 allow d 
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allow'd it, and I begin to apprehend 
ſome very wzortal ſ{troaks from an Ene- 
my, that allows me fo very ſtrong and 
1mpenetrable an Armour : Sure he has 
ſome ſtrange Machines and . Engines of 
' Battery, that helps che Foe . to ſuch for- 
.midable fortifications. 

* L. No faith, he's a perfedt Prodigal, 
he's laviſh of his ready money without 
Any Fund to. reimburſe him z-tor to tell 
you the truth, I have read this doubty 
Author curſorily Over, In a Bookſellers 
Shop, at times, (for I never 'cou'd go 
through him ar.,once ) but found no- 
thing in him but-  Fantaſtical Cart and 
Irpuclent Lyes- But pray ,,; like other 
men, be convinc'd by your 'own experi- 
ence ; and pay the ſame for your know- 
ledge thac I have done. Read, read, 
Sir, and 1ee. 

F. reads the firſt .. IF our 
Shepherds have no better Morals, than to 
feed their Lambs with the Mzlk of Goats, 
why ſhould they not expe their flocks in 
— ſhould come to ſmell rank, and where's 
the juſtice to bait and worry them when they 
do ſo Thus far he ſeems ſomething 
in the right ; for if it be true as he ſays, 


gt the Clerg 'y have encouragd the. 
Stage, 


(59 
Stage, tis not very reaſonable for them 
to be angry with us for tollowing their 
dIrections. 

L. But you muſt not imagin he means 
any Juſtification of the Stage by this. No, 
he ſuppoſes the in7famy of the Stage fo 
_ evident, that 'tis ſufhcient to fix a ble-- 
miſh on the Clergy, that they have ever 
. encourag'd it, the contrary of which 1s 

moſt notoriouſly true, as has been made 
evident, by thoſe Gentleman who have 
writ 1n vindication of themfelyzs and 
the Stage; and it will appear {till more 
ſo, when you have heard what I have 
to add on that particular, tho his ram- 
miſh ſimile here concludes only thus, 
much more than ſimiles ule to conclude, 
wiz. That he would andacionſly inſinuate, 
that our Shepherds feeds us with Corrupti- 
on ; Which is a bold attacque on the 
whole body of the Clergy : yet you wall 
find anon, that he has made no general 
Rule, without an Exception. Dr Hor- 
meck, and Mr }eſily, &*c. are joyned to 
Mr Co/lier, and pronounc'd the only men 
that have pertorm'd the duty oi proms 
_ Divines, . and true Shepherds ; and yet 
their very words juitity Plays and Mo-' 


ral Repreſentations in general, and allow 
2 "the 


(9) 
tlie uſefulneſs of them, only condemn- 
ing the abnſe. : | 

F. Warich is no more, than 1t I ſhould 
from obſcrving this Scribblers Book , 
condemn the abrſe of the Preſs, and yet 
allow that 1t has been ſerviceable to the 
cncreale of Learning- 

L. Right— but Mr R——#+4 1s not 
for allowing all parts of their Authort- 
ty ; he only takes what makes for him, 
but leaves them when they oppoſe him. 
But if their Authority be of ary force, it 
holds in all they ſay, as well asin part ; 
elſe 'tis not therr opinion, but his own 
that he brings; or at beſt he ſeems to 
confeſs, that zo Authority 1s of force 
againſt reaſoz, which will amount to 
this, that all the Azthorities, that both 
he and Mr Colter have produc'd from 
the Ancient Fathers, have no farther 
energy , than they are conſonant - to 
truth, and good reaſon. It {o, [ can ſee 
no need of their being produc'd at all ; 
for Reaſon and Evidence are of a nature, 
that need no feeble ſupports of opinions 
and faFion to make 'em recerv'd. Hut 
this is by way of Anticipation. 

F. Have a care of that, taking up 
Rents before hand is the way to want 
them when quarter day comes, [.. 


EF 3 

LC. No, no, there is fo plentitul an 
Eſtate here, that [ need not fear a initio 
farm will be miſt : but now to the 
next Paragraph — F. reads---- if ihe 
Pulpit be. ſo negligent, rot to jel 7 ws with 
Tertullian,#hat the Stageriays are the chief 
of thoſePomps We abjur ein ourB4 apt TEE Gr 
of they will needs Canonize one 4s a Miar- 
tyr, and Saint, who by Royal Anthority 
entroduc'd the uſe of Maſques into his Court 
and Dominions on Sundays, and never 
teſtify'd his repentance for it to the wortd, 
why ſhould act theſe that write and. fre 
quent Plays, think ihat they are in the 
path-road to heaven, as well as he ? and 
why mayn # tDoje that aijtinguif! ; the mfetve 
from others by ſuch like performances, hope 
ſome time or other to bear hin Company i in 
the Calender © 

L. Ay, now the man begins to ſpeak 
plain z he lets us ſee who he 3 iS, he dit- 
covers the Spirit that provokes him, and 
the Princip le that ſets him to work : he 
ſhews his Malice, and PrincIp "ally aural 
at King Charles the Firſt, and the Church 
of Exglanad, and only Gebaſl &s Plzzs to 
fling an odium upon that Rize : ond 1-the 
Clergy, He ſeems inſp) Wl with che fame 


HMPUCENCE with Hugh Peters, who when 
B 4 It 
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it was urg'd that there was no precedent 
_ trying that pious King, reply'd, zor 
vas there any precedent of a" Virgin Mary 
br 7n1ging forth a Saviour of the world : this 
from a Stage Poet had been blaſphemy,and: 
is i© 11 the Carter : fee the Journal of 
King Charles his Tryal. 

F. Bur what neceflity js there for the 
Church of England's adhering ſo nicely 
tO Ternilliax's s Doftrines? Was he 77fal- 
lible, had he only the dire@ion of the 
Holy Ghoſt : ?2 He who fell into Hereſie 
hiwſir, and is thought by ſome never 
to have left it ; he thar brought this 
very ridiculous * obje&tion againſt the 
Stage, 1s ſaid in the Scripture, that thou 
canſt not add one Cubit to thy ſtature ; 
but in Plays the Cothurn made the Play-. 
ers much higher than they naturally were, 
which was to make the word of God a lyer ; 
this was the Arguing of Tertulhan, this 
bjs nice Judgement. 

[.. I have heard of a Country Curate, 
that brought the ſame Text to prove 
high toppings Diabolical, becauſe they 
rais'd the Ladies to a loftier ſtature than 
Nature had given 'em. But whether. 
the Commtry Curate and Tertullian were in 
the right 1s obyions to all men of ſenſe; 
| for 
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for the meaning of the words are as 
plain and evident as the Sun in the Fir- 
mament at a clear noon ; that-tis not in 
the power of man to make himſelf tal- 
ler than Nature or God made him 1n his 
own proper perſon : for 'tis not the ef- 
fect of any cxtraordinary power 
in man to heighten himſelf by - high 
heel'd Shoes, or Beau Peruques, or even 
High Crown'd Hats, as well - as Com- 
modes. 

F. Bcfides the abſurdity of this para- 
BraPR, there 1s an notorious falſhood ' in 

: for King Charles was not the firſt 
cha introduced Maſques, &*c. on Sun- 
days, into his Court and Dominions, it 
wa dove i in the trme of Queen Elizabeth 
of Sacred and Happy memory, as is evi- 
dent from various Plays printed in her 
time. 

L. But amid(t his falſity he has this 
truth, that the Frequenters and Writers 
or Plays, have no reaſon to think them- 
ſelves in the way to the Devil, when 
{o Pions, ſo Good, and fo Religions 2 
man as King Chats the Martyr, gave 
*em ſuch encouragement, and dy'd with- 
out declaring his Repentance, tho ar 
his death alliſted by fo learned a Di- 

Vine 
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vine as Dr J:xor ; and I dare ſay there 
15 none of thote that frequ2nt the Thea- 
tres, that can deſire a more happy and. 
prons end , than King Charles made. So 
that I muſt turn my felt to thoſe few 
Ladies and Gentlemen, who take it for 
ranted, becauſe Mr Co/her has ſaid it, 
that Plays are dammable, ( I mean our 
Plays, for Mr Cellzer is not, at leait in 
fome part of his Book, for Condemning_ 
Plays in general, ſince he poſitively al- 
lows thofe of AE ſchylus, Sophocles and 
. Exripades) ſince a man fo ſcrupulous in 
his Opinion, ſo cautious in his Actions, 
{o chaſte in his Life and Converſation, 
that he did nothing that had any rela- 
tion to Religion, without conſulting the 
moſt able and prone Divines of his time, 
has ſo far approvd Plays, as to have 
them acted in his owr? Palace, and that 
on Sndays, F hope they will regard 
fuch eminent examples, fuch Religious 
Divines, and fo good a Kring, more 
than the hot headed and falte Calum- 
mes of a buffooning Reformer. That 
our Plays are notmmore diflolute than 
thoſe of Fletcher's and Ben,, may caiily 
be made evident by conſulting the feve - 
ral Poets. There has been nothing ſo 
| | lewd 


C18: 
lewd as the bringing in Bawdy-Houſes, 
and the Stallions of Fletcher ; no not in 
the Plays 1n the two late Reigns ; ſome 
of which indeed ought to be baniſh'd 
the Stage, tho even thoſe are not with- 
out their »ſeful Viorals ro the more ſtaid 
* and better Judges. | | 

FE. For my part,” the abuſe ſeems fo 
Sacrilegioxs, 1n diſturbing the Aſhes'of 
the dead, that I think (1t I may pre- 
ſame to {peak my {entiments )) that the 
Clergy ought to give him that Corre&ion 
which 1s due for his unpudence. But 
to his next paragraph. | Reads.] If the 
| Head, and Fathers of the Church did pro- 
fſecute Mr Prynn for his Hiſtriomaltix, 
and condemn thoſe for Schiſmaticks, who 
would not comply with Laud's Book of 
Sports and Paſtimes on Sundays ; where- 
of Maſques and Opera's at Court led the 
Van, why ſhould not the Writing and haunt- 
ing Plays be rechon'd genuin Marks of e 
true Son of the Church * and the contrary 
tbe Badge of one that is no true Churchman, 
as a certain man thought fit to expreſs it 11 
relation to King William, becauſe of his 
not frequenting the Play-houſe. 

1. Here you have him again with a 
mixture of ##th and faulſhood, for I fee 
no reaſon why whar he urges in the 
for- 
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former part of the paragraph ſhould not 
be true,\ and think 'tis an honour to 
the cauſe to bring the head and Fathers 
of theChurch in as ſuch ſtrenuousAſlertors 
_ of the Ofefulneſs of the Stage. Mir Pry 
had his tryal, and was caſt for acting 
agamit Law, in broaching ten thouſand 
alſe and ſcandalows Reflections againſt 
th King and Church, as well as the 
Stage 3 . and *tis a glory to the /atter to 
have ſuffer'd with, and on account of 
the former ; and all this 1s ſo far from 
a Refleftion on either King or Church, 
as he impudently means it, that 'tis on- 
iy fo on himfelf ; for he has yet ſhown 
us no Evidence 1n himſelf either mn Learn- 
zng, Or in a Pionus and Chriſtian Spirit, 
that ſhould make us believe him a better 
Judge of thoſe matters, - than the moſt 
Proxs and Learned Clergy that ever flou- 
riſh'd in our Ezgliſþ World, and by coti- 
tequence not inferiour to that of ary 
Age or Nation whatever. 
F. But for fear that would not do, 
he 1s pleas'd to inſert a villanous falſity 
and abuſive refletion on the Clerey, in 
telling us that a certain Clergy-marn (T1 
{uppoſe of his own Church) Gould de- 
ny our preſent gracious Soveraign to be a 


Churchman, becauſe he came not to the 
Thea- 
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. Theatre. - Why is he ſo cantjous 'of 2 
name, when he's ſo liberal of his Sto- 
 Iy'? only becauſe he would have the 
Reflection paſs from oxe particular man 
to the whole body of the Clergy, and Zu 
-infinuate, that the Epsſcopal' Cler 

no Friends to-the Government 3, but * 
once to remove this ſcandalous ſtory, no 
Clereyman could be ignorant of the . un- 
happy cauſe of his Sacred. Majeſtys Te- 
fraining the Theatre, for all the world 
knows, that when Price of Orange, he 
kept a Company of Players at the Hague, 
which Company I have my; felt C—_ 
at Wiz#ſor before the. late King.;z and 
I have ſeen her, Majeſty, of bleſſed Me- 
ory, our late Queen, (to, the regret of 
.all good: men';now dead_), more than 
once at our Theatre, as has been: obſerv- 
ed. by Dr Pain: and I cannot, imagin © 
that'any body ſhould think it any detri- | 
ment to her modeſty, to frequent a 
place, where: both Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary have diverted themſelves. 
But. to procced---Fairly reads------ Let the 
Clergy, if they; ſeriouſt y deſren « Reform mm - 
this: particular , jftrike &: Ch S out of 
their Calendar, 6: declare their oppoſetioze 
to Chryfoſtom, 'Teriullian, and mary 


others that may, be nan?d, who thought the 
wr j- | 
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writing and frequenting of Plays dammable 
without Re; pentance , and much more the 
Commanding and Patronizing of then. 
The beginning of this Paragragh de- 
ſerves to be anſwer'd Fuſtibus : non Argu- 
mentis, with Baſtinadoes, not Reaſon : 

. Who put King Charles into the Calen- 
dar? Why the King, Lords and Com- 
mons 1n Parliament aſſembled. Who ſtill 
approves his being there? Kring, Lords 
and Commons 1n Parliament "embled. 
Who would have him ſtruck out > Why 
Mr R— th, the formidable Author 
of a ſcandalous News Paper, and the 
wretched retailer of mad Prynn's Enthu- 
fraſtick Cant, and heap of ridiculous il1- 


- Form'd Rubbiſh. 


L., But you ſee he ſays the Clergy 
muſt cither ſtrike King Charles out of 24 
Calendar, or contradict St Chryſoſtom, &c. 
1 dare fay he will not allow © Chr yſ0- 
ſtom in all he has written, nay, Thelive 
he will not ſo much as allow the ver 
dienity he enjoy'd in the Church ; He 
was Patriarch of Conſtantinople, a ſort of 
 Popiſh title, and Laws Sleeves in Greece 
and here, are, I ſuppoſe, equally hate- 
ful to him. Yet ſince he has writ ſome- 
thing againſt the [dolatrows Plays of the 
Romans and Greeks, who cerforans* em 
in 


EF 
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4 
i honour of their falſt Gods, his An«- 
thority 1s produc'd I thoſe of a 
Chriſtian qualitication. This our Author 
ſaw prov'd abundantly before in thoſe 
Books that have been publiſh'd, but be- 
ing incapable of anſwering the Convin- 
cing Reaſons of thoſe Gentlemen, he has 
wiſely overlook'd them. Well mighc 
thoſe Fathers fay that it was damnable 
to be preſent at the ſolemn. Sacrifices of 
the Heathens, for that was to adore 
ſtrange Gods ; well might they forbid 
their Flocks the fi ight of the Gladiators, 
becauſe they thould not be uſed to, or 
delight in Murders. Well might they 
deny them the fight of naked Men and 
Women on the "Stage, ſince. ſo repug- 
nant to modeſty. The Pantomimes, the 
Feſcinine Sports were not fit for youth [© 
ſee, or Women, or indeed: any people 
that were nor of 1ivia's mind, that aff 
things were chaſte to the chafge e. But what 
has this todo with the Maſques encou- 
rag d by King Charles,where 1s the I»:z20- 
deſty, the Jdolatry , the Murders of thoſe? 
ſo as there is = arallel in the caſe ;, the 
Authorities axe #4; no force,, but only Fr®: 
amuſe, and make 2 vain. oltentation : 
But more of this hereafter. © Proceed to 
the next paragraph. EF, 
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F. reads. It cannot be deny'd but that 


Mr Collier has writ very ingeniouſly, arid. 


has taken a great deal of pains to hew and 
top —— and conſidering how much 
the Play 

King Charles the firſt, by ſome of the high- 
eſt Dignity in the Church,” we have more 
reaſon to wonder that he has ſaid ſo much, 
than that be'has ſaid any thing too little,be- 
cauſe that ſenſe of antiquity, 'which he has 
repeated to #5 in this matter, does obliquely 
condemn that Prince, whom ſo many Ec- 
clefraſticks of great uote, have always ac- 
counted a great Martyr. Beſides bis 
Writing againſt Plays at preſent, and ſome 
of the Principal Authors of them, is not 
 Tthe to be acconnted an Extraordinary 
prece of ſervice to the Court of St. Germains 
wnd Verſailles, if we conſider that the re- 
ftloring and encouraging Play-houſes was 
one of the chief Expedients of thoſe, who 
were reſolved to put Cardinal Mazarine's 
Advice in Execution, im order to 
the better introducing of Popery and Sla- 
very ; and therefore thoſe that reflec® on 
Mr Collier for his Non-juracy , for h# 
Book call d a perſwaſive to conſideration, 
and for his abſolving Sir Wilham Perkins 
* and Sir John Fiend at Tyburn, oxght 
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-houſe was favor'd in the reign of 


(87 2 : 

mot to be angry with him for writing 4- 
gainſt the Stage. —— 
L. I find that our Author, tho very. 
angry with the Clergy, will ſpeak favou- 
rably of MrCo/lzer :I ſuppole that may be 
becauſe Mr Collier himſelf has not usd 
them very kindly, when he has endea- 
vourd to deprive them of their hearers, 
with as much zeal, as he has to rob the 
Poets of theirs, tho 'tis not ſo much for 
. Mr Collier's honour to have his Praiſe 
and his Church abus'd in the {ame 
Book. 6» 
F. "Tis ſtrange that Mr Collier ſhould 
be angry with the Stage for one ſingle 
Say-grace, when he has made ſo ſevere a 
Satire on the whole body of the Clergy 
that are for the Government. EO, 
_ L£. On this bottom I ſuppoſe Mr 
R-----th hopes his Approbation ; not 
without reaſon , ſince he could not be 
ignorant , that, the whole body of the 
Clergy of the Church of England in the 
time of the Martyr, did in an extravrdi- 
74ry manner encourage Plays,and by con- 
ſequence did not believe theſe pick'd and 
cull'4 ſentences of the Fathers againſt 
the Roman Speftacles, could be wreſted 
with any ground , or ſhew of triith 
of probabilit} againlt our wioders 
RE Dratid 
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' Drama. For Mr Collier muſt of neceſlity 
either own, that Biſhop Land and all 
the Eminent and Governing g part Of the. 
Church at that. time, with King Charles 
at the head of them, did wittingly and 
knowingly do what was ſo manifeſtly 
Condemned by the Fathers, and brand- 
ed with both Prophaneneſs and [dolatry, 
@&*c. which 1s, in my poor opinion, a 
heavier Charge 'O0Nn the ' Clergy by 
Infinite degrees , than all that ever 
Poets can be accuſed of KF _uany 
were really guilty of what Mr Collzer 
charges thein with in h1s Chapter of he 
Clergy abws'd by the Stage, tor if 10 auguſt 
a Body as the Emelifh C erg J ſhould en- 
courage, nay (as this Author tells us) 
impoſe chings, that are [dolatrows, Pro- 
fane, and Condemn'd by the Fathers of 
the Antient Church expreſcly, what Obe- 
di2nce or even Reſpe# can any man that 
values his own ſoul pay to them 2 But 
this ſets my blood on a ferment, with 
much more reaſon than Mr Collzer's by 
diſorders of the Stage, and ſtrikes ſuch a 
horror 6n me that it is unexpreſlible. 
If ſuch 7-f4,-0u95 RefleCtions are ſuttey'd 
to be made on the Clergy of paſt times, 
they. are with all the eaſe in the world 


{1 down to that of ours, - T! his not * 
WOUnding, 


ff} 

wounding the Biſhops through the fe? 
of a Mufiz, which 1s furioully ridiculous 
to aflert ; but dire#ly and poſttivelj to 
murder the Repitntion: of the Biſhops 
and dignified Clergy by name + a thing, | 
think never ſuffer'd in any Civiliz'd Go- 
vernment, and worthy the notice of the 
Magiſtrates. Becaulie there 1s a Liberty 
of Conſcience, is therefore the Order of 
 Epiſcopacy leſs eſtabliſh'd by Law 2 If 
the tenderneſs of. the Mental of that 
Church had a regard even to the Child- 
iſh Scruples of the Diſſenters, does that 
infer a Relinguiſhing the Right given 
them by the Laws of the Land; and 
confirm'd by ſo many wiſe and honoura- 
ble Parliaments : or oz the  #ther ha#4, 

Mr Collier and Mr R —-th muſt con-. 
clude that Biſhop Laud, and the reſt of - 
the Governing Clergy were ignorant of 
the Fathers, or at leaſt did not under- 
ſtand them as well as they, which im- - 
plies both arrogance and folly ; for the 
world will never be induc'd -to think, 
by all that theſe Gentlemen have writ, 
that they can ſtand in the leaſt confpetri- 
tion with them £ and to charge thar 
fearned body with! Ignorance, 1s bott- 
Falſtood; and not 2 much leſs affrott 
tar the former. 
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_ FE. When any impartial and unbyaſs'd 
Reader ſhall conſider this, he muſt con- 
_ clude that Mr Cotter ought to make a 
public Recantation of that part-of lus, 
Book, which quotes the Fathers of the 
third and fourth Centuries, when there 
were Corruptions enough, in both Opi- 
&10ns and Diſcipline, againſt the Fathers 
of the ſixteenth, in a thing that theſe 
latter con'd oxy be Judges of, as falling 
only in their times, and fo vaſtly diffe- 
rent from what the tormer meddled 
with. Can Mr Collier refufe this amends 
to the memory of thoſe venerable Pre- 
lates and Doctors, that are dead in the 
Lord, with honour, and a pious regard, 
fill che impiety or fooliſh Patſion and In- 
tereſt of Buffoons and Scribblers preſum'd 
to diſturb their Sacred Aſhes, and charge 
them with ſuch abominable Crimes? 
If Mr CoHer do really believe the Judg- 
ments, with which he threatens the Po- 
ets for fictitious Rants at worſt, and 
which will bear a much contrary ſenſe 
than what he magiſterially forces on 
them, he ought to expect his ſhare for 
violating the fame and honeſty of the 
dead. The Miſchief of detrafting. No- 
tions is the greater, by how much} the 
more te Popular Miſtakes give him the 
Rev 
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Reputation of being a man of Wjt, (c1 

no man of ſound Senſe and true Judg 
ment, can ſhew me two leaves of /r- 
Wit in his whole Book; for falſe 
thoughts and brisk exprefiions are oÞly 
qualifications of a Buffoon, which make 
us laugh, but pleaſes not on Refle&ion) 
whoſe Railery being cook'd to their 11! 
palate, they deyour it fo greedily, that 
they are not able to digeſt it, and 19 
contract a diſeaſe they will hardly 
be curd of. If Mr Co/ier think this 
worth his conſideration, I ſhall be glad 
to have contributed to his doing juſtice ; 
and I am apt to fancy, that the righting 
the Memory of thoſe Sacred Perſons, 
which he has fo notoricuily wrong'd, _. 
ought to be thought worth his Conlide- 
ration. _ 

1. Lord, Sir, you are rinning away 
with what Mr R th ſays, as if 
Mr Cofher had ſaid it : Whereas Nr 
R——+thþ only ſays, that 'tis 2 wound 
Mr Co/her ſhou'd fay fo much, fincr : 
obliquely condemns them who practis Q 
and taught ſo contrary a Doctrine. 

EF. And in this Mr R th is 19 
the right, for Mr Co//er did not do i©1'5 
7gnorantly, he knew very well the þ:11- 
couraguanents that. was given by th. 

C Z Church ;, 
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Church , for if he had no other way> 
the Reading Pryz», and Stealing from 

him wou'd have made it moſt plain. 
_ L. But Mr Coffer teems to allow the 
Plays of thar tame more innocent than 
Ur'S- ; 
E Which is evidently and abſolutely 
alſe, as the Plays thernſelves will prove 
E any one that will read. them : and 
tis as evident, that he by his quotations 
condemns the thing under all regulation, 
tor that 15 the Point. *Tis not the Cor- 
ruption and abuſe of the thing, but the 
£/7729 it telf that [ {ta nd for. I ain {atis- 
fy'd i 1s all men that will think without 
prejudice muſt _) that the Drama 1s the 
beſt Leiſon of Morality that can be 
invented by the Wit of man, and there- 
fore as a Lover of Mankind, 1 think my 
{elf oblig'd to do what TI can in defence 
Or it, Jet Mr Collier, and thoſe that 
have other aims, pleaſe themſelves in 
Writing againſt it ; I think my ſelf ſafe 
enough, my Morals in every part ſecure, 
my Reput, ao — for this, when 
I have lo Powe, 10 Fuſt, 10 Good, and 
fo Learned a Ceres and King of the 
ſame Opinion. T ſhall never think Plays 
offent! hve to Modeſty, while fo Religious 
2 RoOdy gives them Authority : nor can 
that 
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that Authority ever be le{len'd by ſuc- 
ceeding members of that Body, without 
bringing an indelible Infamy and blot on 
the Church, in condemning the folemr: 
deed, Cwithout any tolerable reaton_) of 
their own Predeceſſors - But there's no 
Appearance of this; tor Mr Weftly, &e. 
in their Charge: condemn not the Szage, 
but its Abzſe; and: even the Abuſe they 
charge it with 1s generally tale, as {hall 
be made ont hereafter. 

L. Prithee on to the next paragraph. 
Im tir'd with this, tho we have not run 
through it. | 

F. But he fays thoſe who deſign'd 
Popery and Slavery encourag'd Plays. 

L. Yes, yes, he ſays it ; but he begs 
your pardon for proving any thing : 
that's not his buſincts ; 1f he can /ze 
boldly, and tell a Ihundred odd Tales, 
feem to know much, and rail immods- 
rately, 'tis all he aims at : Prithee pro- 
Cores. | 

F. reads. If atl our Churchmen has 
done their duty, as well as My Collier ha: 
in this matter, Stage Plays had never been 
ſuffer'd in this Nation, nor had ihere bees: 
the leaſt pretence for their wietulnels. (2 
King Charles the firſts time, they were 
neceſſary, te ridicule the Puritans, and 
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run down the Patrons of Liberty and Pro- 
perty ;, and in King Charles the Second's 
Rezgr, they were no "I wanted to laſh the 
Diſſenters and Whigs that oppos d Tyran- 
#y, aud needful to promote the Glorious 
afſegr of debanching the Nation, and to 
baffle the Euidence of the Popilh Plot. 

L. Hold, I find 'tis a tedious Para- 

graph, and not much in it. 

: To the purpoſe, but that objeRi- 
on will hold to the whole Book ; here 
he owns they were Neceſlary to the 
King and Government, and in expoſing 
the Hypocr ire and Nonſenſe of thoſe E- 
nemiecs of the Church and State. 

L. No, no, of the Patrons of Liber- 


fy 
s FE. How ? What were the Puritans 
the only Sticklers for properties ? Had 
not the Church as much to loſe ? And 
have they ever been remiſs in the care 
of the Public Good ? Have they betray'd 
the Truſt repos'd in them by the Peq- 
ple 2 Have they been falſe to their duty 
to the Pablick Good ? If the Church of 
England has beci guilty of theſe Abo- 
ninable Crimes, let our Author prove 
it, 11 not, how came the Puritans the 
Guardians of our Liberty ? Thoſe who 


inyaded and diſobey'd the Laws of their 
Country, 
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Country, gave not the greateſt proof 
of their Love to, or Zeal for it ; and 
'tis evident enough, that even from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, when they firſt 
appear'd, the wiſdom of the Nation 
thought they ought to be reſtrain'd by 
Law, and were deny'd Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, * for many years before King 
Charles the Firſt. "Tis true, they have 
now the Liberty they then wanted, bur 
they ſhould remember to whom they 
| owe that Benefit, viz. to a King of the 
Church of England's perſwaſion, to the 
very Biſhops they abuſe, to the Lords 
and Commons, all, or moſt % the 
Church of England ; and that ſhould 
reach them more modeſty towards their 
Benefattors. 

L. *Tis not the body of the Diſſen- 
ters that is anſ{werable for one mans 
folly. There are abundance of Good , 
Pious, and Learned men of that Party, 
who ſpeak and write with more reſpc& 
of a Church, from which they diflent 
in little more than formalities, ſcarce (in 
my Opinion) warth the diſputing about ; 
it the firſt Puritans were deny'd Liberty 
by the Wiſdom of the Nation, for 
Cauſes moſt evident to themſelves, and 
the then Condition of the Nation : Our 
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_m King, (the beſt and wiſeſt of 
onarchs) and the Lords and Commons 
have ſeen moſt weighty Canſes for al- 
lowing a Liberty, which, in my oprni- 
on, 1s very juft and reaſonable, as the 
preſent poſture of Aﬀairs ſtands ; but 
make an end of the Paragraph. 

F. And now by the juſt fudement of 
God, the Clergy, who did but too nmch 
Conntenance the proceedings of thoſeReigns, 
are laſhd and expos 4 in the Play-honfe 
themſelves, which Mr Collier complains 
of: This it s hop d will cure their Itch of 
adorning, or rather diſguiſmg the DoFrines 
of that Goſpel, with the Phraſe of the 

tage, and their fondneſs of reading Plays 
for refining their Stile. 

L. This part of the Paragraph 1s on- 
iy an abuſe of the Clergy, and even of 
God himfelf. What does the 2prows 
Scribbler mean by this procedure ? how 
does he Coin the Judgments of the A/- 
mighty in his fooliſh Mint, and ground 
them on an Abſolute falſity. Furſt, by 
his own Confeſſion theſe Encourage- 
ments were given by Divines, that are 
dead long ſmmce, and fo there 18 no 
Juſtice in puniſhing their Succefſors, 
who are no kin to them. Next 'tis ab- 


ſolucely falſe chat the Clergy of the 
| je Church, 
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Church of England are abusd on the 
Stage, nor can Mr Collier or he make 
out any ſuch Charge ; for in all the 
Plays that ever I have-read, I never 
found one of them introduc'd for that _ 
end. As for Mr Collier's Chaplain, 'tis 
ſo very fooliſh, I wonder he could be 
guilty of it, as there were no Chaplains 
but of the Church of England, when *tis 
Notorious that of all Chriſtian perſwaſions 
where men of @xality and Eftate are 
there are Chaplains ;, as for his diſgniſeng 
the DoGrines of the Goſpel,—'tis Cant 
and Nonſenſe. 'Tis unintelligible, and 
{ſo not to be anſwer'd. If the DoGrines 
be truly deliver'd, whatever Language 
they are deliver'd in, they are not diſ- 
guis'd ; it they are not truly deliver'd, 
then they are not the Dodrines of the 
(oſpel , tor Language 1s an accidental 
thing that varies with every age, but the 
Poctrines are Ererral, and: if they arc 
convey d to us 1n terms that people un- 
derſtang, I cannot conceive how they 
are diſgnrtsd ;, but more of this a- 
; EY 
 #. Perhaps he prefers the Phraſe, 
that Cromwel ſought the Lord in when 
tis Imps were murdering the King ; but 
to $0 ON. Reads. No Clergy-man can 
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can propoſe to himſelf any juſtifyable end in 
reading Plays, but that which Mr Collier 

hs excellently perform1, to wit, the ex- 

poſing their Immorality an4 Prophaneſs, 

and to diſcouzr their failures in their pre- 

tended deſign. Here Mr R th 1s 
not ſo foil of the Fathers as of 
Mr Cer , for 'tis evident the Fathers 

themſelves real Plays on another Ac- 

cQunte. 0, 

L.He has a peculiar,yet awkward paſſuon 
for Mr Collzer ;, for he preters him even 
to St Paul ; ſince 'tis evident from Mr 
Collier himſelf, that St Part read Me- 
nander and Epimenides, yet he never 
writ againlt the Stage, or diſcover'd -its 
failures 1n its deſign. If St Cry ſoſtom read 
even Ariſtophanes, the lewdelt of the 
Greek Comic Poets, and other Fathers of 
the Church (as all that know any thing 
of their lives know ) read all the Erhnic 
Authors for the Improvement of their 
Eloquencs, there are other motives as 
juſt as Mr Co/ler's ; nay, more juſt, for 
what Mr Collier. did was to find Matter 
of falſe Cavils ; what St Parl did was 
to gather-ſentences of Morality and E- 
ternal. Truths too from the Heather, and 
by. that ſhews that the Laws of Morality 
are the Laws of that God he proach'd ; 
all 
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and St Chryſoſtem drew frem theſe Feets 
not only Is Eloquence, which was 
extraordinary, and not like the Jejune 
Cant, that this Regulator of the Pulpit 
as well as Stage would preſcribe ; but he 
alſo took virtuous moral ſayings and ob- 
ſervations frem them. It the Fathers 
Authorities be gocd againſt Plays, ſhall 
not their praQtice be allow'd tor 'em ? 
It Mr Collier's motives of reading Flays 
be the only juſtifiable Motive, St Paul 
was infinitely im the wrong, who, ha- 
ving read and quoted thoſe two Greek 
Poets, did not at the ſame time fall up- 
on the Immorality of the Stage 5 nay, 
not at all meddle or find fault with it, 
when there could not have been a fairer 
opportunity ; and this 1s a. clear proof 
that he thought them ſubſervient to the 
promoting ſxrmorality, having quoted 
their Authority to that purple 3 If 
they were ſuch haimons, ſuch diabolical 
things, he did very 1mpudently to pay 
ſuch a difference to' their Authority, 
as to mix it with the word of Ged, 
without cautioning at the ſame time 
againſt the influence that might have 
to the advantage of Plays. But 'tis 
. plain St Paxl went on a much contrary 
"Principle to Mr Gol/ier and R th, 
Viths 
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viz. Truth and the Reformation of 
Mens Manners, and was willing to al- 
low, and even promote what fo viſibly 
and ſo evidently contributed to the end 
He propoſed, the happinefs of man both 
here and hereafter. 

F. reads. It 7s altogether unſufferable 
to hear a ſort of young Divines Regale 
our Ears from the Pulpit, with the Rhe- 
tarick of a Play, while at the ſame time 
they treat the [ume Phraſe of the Scripture 
as unintelligible Cant ;, and yet that this 
has been, and is ſtill too common among 
fome of our Clerg ymen, cannot be denied 
fo long as thoſe Writings of Parker's and 
others, which call the new Birth a fan- 
taſtical Jargon, or thoſe Sermons which 
treat the DoFrimes of St Auſtin, Calvin, 
Beza, nay, and of the Articles of the 
Church of England too, as Stuff and Cant, 
have an Exiſtence. 

__L. What thliis inſolent Scribbler means 
by this Refleftion on the Clere 'y, I don't 
know; is that different from other Rhe- 
foric 2 but I ſuppoſe that he is wholly 
to ſeek 1n the nature of Rhetoric 1n ge- 
neral, and therefore he may be allow '& 
fo blunder about what he has no notion 
6f. Hz doz2s not know that the buſt- 
nz{s of a Divin2 being: botly to move 
= 2:1 
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and inſtruct his hearers, he muſt take 
the moſt reaſonable method to that end. 
Now to inſtru& them you muſt he in- 
telligible, and not ridiculous ; for if 
they do not underſtand you, 'trs like 
Preaching in an unknown tongue z and 
to ſpeak obſolete and ridiculous phraſes, 
is to turn the Pulpit into a Booth, and 
the Mimniſtery into a Jack Pudding; 
when you make people laugh at your _ 
' Aﬀectation, you deſtroy their opinion 
of you, and in deſtroying their opinion 
you Joſe your Authority, and by that 
the efficacy of that inſtrucion : But the 
Aﬀectation of the language of 'the old 
Divines, In a tongue that has made fo 
univerſal and great a change in - ſome 
years, as ours has done, it wou'd be to 
g1ve an unſeaſonable mirth to the Au- 
ditors, who ſhould be Inftrufted, not 
Regal'd with ſuch antiquated ſtuff, He 
has forgot the Book call'd the Reaſons 
of the Contempt of the Clergy, for there he 
w ou'd have found that the want of Rhe- 
torick makes the Clergy ridiculous, robs. 
them of their juſt reſpe&, but gives 
them no new. The Rules of trac Rhe- 
tor ick are drawn from Nature, and the 
M odes that are found conducive to the 
moving and perſwaſon of evr heaters 

i 
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to what 1s propos'd to SR and if 1t 
be a fault to follow the Dictates of Na- 
ture in the ſervice of the God of Na- 
ture, muſt we imagine that the God of 
Order, and Beauty, and Harmony can 
be diflerv'd with thoſe things > Muſt 
Tonorance , Confuſion and Cant be the 
Marks of Right ; > and Eloquence be ba- 
niſh'd the Pulpit becauſe it 1s ſerviceable 
on the Stage tor the ſame end. I have 
already ſhewn that the Fathers were of 
another opinion , Jet any man read 
St Jerome , St Chr -yſoſtom , St Gregory ; 
It him that underſtands them peruſe 
the Homulies in their Native language, 
and tell me whether thoſe Fathers 
thought Rhetoric an Enemy to the Go- 


fpel, and that to be a ſound Divine you 
muſt renounce Common ſenſe; and as for 


the Language of the Scriptures, if he 
' means in the Ereliſh 'tis variable, and 
every Tranſlation difters, and 1s more 
refin'd than the other ; and it 1s to be 
wiſh'd, that it were yet brought nearer 
to the Language of the preſent times. 
Nay, I know, that an eminent Divine of 
the Church of England, has now by him 
a Tranſlation of it in Modern Ergliſh, 
and has made appear that ſome of onr 


$&&s have (in ſome things at leaſt) de- 
rv d 
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riv'd themſelves from the obſolete Phraſe 


 *% of the Teſtament, as let your Corverſati- 


4 
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on be yea yea, and nay nay, which 1m- 
plys in our Language Converſe, yes yes, 


and no no, and ſo on. 


F. But perhaps this Spark means by 
his diftinction of the Stage Rhetorick, 


-. that he would have the Pulpit make uſe 
of the Scotch Eloquence ; the Book may 


be worth his buying, and of uſe to him, 
when he 1s thought worthy the 2zdelz- 
ble Character. Bur his Zeal makes him 
mad already, for he commts an outrage 
againſt the Presbyterian Divines, as well 
as thoſe of the Church,all the Preachers 
under fitty there uſing now a more mo- 
dern Diale&, and more agreeable to that 
us'd in the Parochial Churches. He 1s 
ſo angry with the Stage, that he would 
not have the . Pulpit uſe the ſame Lan- 
guage, T hope next time he won't allow 
'em the ſame Alphabet. Next paragraph 
1s much to the ſame purpole, that 1$ to 
no purpoſe at all, yet it there bs any 
thing in it, *tis an{wer'd already by the 
practice of the Fathers and St Pazl. 

L. Nay, to purſue him in his falſe 


| Reaſoning, and rectify his blunders, is 


too tedious a labour: he in this Para- 
| D graph 
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graph, as well as the reſt, makes 1t evi- 
dent that the Clergy of the Church of 
England is the Aim of his malicions Sa- 
tyr. But it may be ſaid of him as of 
another, 


Tho in 1s heart felonious malice: lies, 


bt does buth touch his wretched Pen and dies. 


He has the common affurance of moſt 
Coxcombs, thinking it ſufficient that he 
ſays it to make it paſs for a truth, where- 
as indeed his Afſertion ſhould be the 
chief cauſe of calling it in queſtion 5 he 
gives us no inſtance of the Clergy's uſing 
Poetical Language of the Stage, no not 
one ; and yet would have us believe hi 
contrary to the known ruth. 

F. He 1s for reviving Mr Pryzz's quar- 
rel, and making ule of his blunted arms, 
and yet uſes them with leſs reaſon and 
leſs ſucceſs, if poſlible, as all Zary's do. 
He has ſet himſelf in the place of a Sy- 
nod or Convocation, and having afſum'd 
Authority, that is none of his due, he 
uſes it as Awkwardly, and if there be no 
iaults, he's refolv'd to Coyn ſome right 
or wrong, that he may exerciſe that 
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Authority, like the Midn ght Magiſtrate, | 


or | 
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Ir rather hike one of his Myraidons, 
he's relolv'd to have a fray, and fo 
knocks down the firſt fober man he 
meets, that wou'd quietly pats on about 


his buſineſs. 


L. He's angry at the Clergy of the 
Church of England, becaulc, they are 
Eloquent,” _ becauſe they are Prous. 
How comes he better acquainted _ with 
their dnty, than themfelves 2 how comes 


| he more honeſt or knowing ? Ozr Wits, 


he ſays, (you don't I hope expect he 
ſhould prove it) wher paiſang their Jadg- 
ment on a Sermon, think they give the 
Preacher a large Encominm, when they ſay, 
he has read a great many Play 3 oke. 
WhatWits does he mean ? his City VVits, 
or his Grubſtreet acquaintance ? I never. 
heard this praiſe given any Divine in my, 
life yet. I have heard the late Piozs and 
Reverend Father in God, Dr 1illoifon's 
Sermons prais'd by the beſt of our Ex- 
eliſh Poets, for the genuine Prrity and 
Chaſtity of the Enelifh, and eſteem'd a 

{tandard of our Language, but he neve 

thought of praiſing him for edi 
Plays: Dr South, Dr Sherlock, ard oth 1CI'Ss 
have been, and arc daily admir d for 


their Sermons, yet F never heard the Wits 
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#ve them this peculiar praile of reading 
abundance of Plays. So that this indeed 
1s meant a Calumny againſt the Clergy. 
And I cannot but wonder at his Conduct 
in this particular, 1s the Church of. Ez- 
gland to be run down by every impu- 
dent Scribbler , tor her indulgence 1n 
parting with thoſe Penal Laws that the 
Diffenters from her DoGrines ſo long 
complained 0 of 2 Yet I perſwade my ſelf 
that Liberty of Conſcience does not ex- 
tend ſo far, as to allow every villainous 
News-imonger to villify the Clergy, and 
fo endeavour to render them odious 1n 
the cye of all. cheir Congregation 3. and 
iy that means nerſivade the weak and 
Toolifh to lofe the benefit of fo azgſt a 
Co,mmnion : T am ant to believe too, that 
thi: icllow 1s lable to the puniſhment 
&@f the Law, for his Inſolexce and Calum- 
zy ; and delcrves to be made a ſecond 
Example, and tollow his beloved Mr 
Pzzmz in the puniſhment as well as the 
Gftence. 

F. The next page will make you a- 
incads ; for there he brings his Antho- 
rity to ſhew you, he has not read Mr 
Prom tor nothing. 
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þ e they to the purpoſe? 
5 Tnk ben of any force, he ſhould 
ſhew that our Clerey are gnilty'of wha 
the Fathers warn the Preachers againſt. 
'Tis certain St Feromz had no thougar of 
condemning true . Eloquence z and in- . 
deed what he has quoted only reaches 


 tumid and puffy ſtile, and aims at the 


Vices of Elocution, not the Virtues. 1 
dare boldly aflert this, that let him co!1- 
ſult all the Sermons that have been PL 
Ithed by the. eminent Divines of the -£- 

piſcopal Church of England, he will not Le 
able to prove one guilty of what the Fa- 
thers and St Paul Condemn. 

F. I thought he was not in earneſt in 
all that he has ſaid ; for now the Gen- 
tleman tacks about ; ' he owns his Error, 
and will allow the Pulpit fome Elo- 
quence z nay, 'tis the Gift of God; and 
Commanded in the Preacher Apollos. But 
he was mghty 1 in the Scriptures, and tight 
diligently the things of the Lord.  Wel, 
and what of thoſe ? 1s there any oppo- 
ſition betwixt Eloguence, and the being 
mighty in the Scrzptures, &Cc. are the 
Clergy negligent in teaching the things 
of the Lord ? This is what he implys, if 
he does not exprels It. 
| D 3 L. 
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L. *Tis indeed, conſidering his bold- 
neſs, one of the ſhalloweſt Monſters 1 e- 
ver met with, but none ſo bold as blind 
Bayard. The next paragraph 1s quarrel- 
ling with itfelf too. For firſt 'tis as 
prophane to uſe Stage Expreflions in the 
Pulpit, as to uſe Scripture phraſes 1n 
Plays ; and immediately 'tis not ſo Cri- 
ininal neither, for the Prieſt may quote 
an oppoſite Sentence or Verſe, either 
from Greek, Latin, or other Poets. Nay, 
the Apoſtle himſelf by his own Example 
has taught us to do fo in his Epiſtle to 
Titus, 1. 12. Then I find if we had but 
had patience, we needed not to have 
troubled our ſelves with refle&ting or con- 
futing him ; for here you ſee he owns 
that Plays may be read on other ac- 
counts, than Mr Colliers, fince without 
reading them 'tis impollible to quote 
them. 

F. Nay, ben't too ſecure hers he's 
not ſo honeſt as you 1magin, for though, 
tke an 1ll taught Knight o'th'” poſt, his 
Evidence is ſomething wavering, yet he 
Keeps up to the main point of ſwearing 
falſe ſtill for the Cauſe he 1s paid for. 
For now he tells you he cou'd prove as 


many Sermons guilty of theſe vanitics, 
1z 
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as Mr Collier has quoted Plays, ec. as 
many, that 1s fx or ſeven, but yet for 
obvious reaſons he will not. For obvi- 
ous Reaſons ; what Reaſons ? they are 
ſo far from being obvious, that I can 
hind no Diver yet, that can fo much as 


gneſs at them. If it was neceſlary to a- 


buſe the Clergy, as. he has done, he 
ought in his own juſtification” to have g1- 


ven at leaſt fome mark of his provocati- - 


on ; it he was rclolved to araign them 
at the Bar, he ſhould have provided at 
leaſt two Evidences againſt them. He 
{ays he has a whole litter of Evidence, 
but for obyious Reaſons he will not let 


the Court fee them. I fancy 'tis becauſe 


they have loſt their Ears, or have fone 
viſible mark of Knaves, ſo that they 


will be of no validity in Law. Ts 


more than to be fuſpected that he has 
either none at all, or thoſe very bad ones, 
which - will be no advantage to his 
Cauſe. | 

L. It is known, ſays he, that there are 


many Godly perlons among our Clergy, 


who bewail thoſe things, and oppate 
them as much as they can. Who does 
he mean by oxr Clergy ? Tis evident he 
does not mean that of: the Epiſcopal 

D 4 Church, 


U, 
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C:aurch by all his defarmation of its ve- 
nerable members ; nor do I think lum of 
tae Presbyteriar perſwaſion : for to my 
knowledge the moſt celebrated Divines 
among them preach 1n a Polite and Elo- 
quent Languagey and indeed it would ' 
be to be diſappointed in their aim to do 
otherwiſe, as has been already proved. 

He quotes St Ferozz to Nepotian, that he 
ſhould labour more for the Groans than 
the Applauſe of his Hearers ; I have not 
St Ferome by me to examin the {incerity of 
the Quotation, but as it lies I do not ve- 
ry well underſtand him ; for I think the 
means of gaining the Applanſe of his Hear- 
ers, 1s to gain their Groans, and ſo wice 
verſe. But of what.Church he is I know 
not ; I hope he 3s of no Chriftian Con- 
oregation , for the Dofrine of Chriſtian;- 
ty teaches the love of Truth, and forbids 
Calnmny and Falſhood. 

EF. He 1s next. for letting us know, 
what 1s obvz0o#5 enough to any one, that 
the Clergy might with more caſe get an 
Act of Parliament againſt the toleration 
of the Stage, than turn King. James out of ' 
his- Throne z this is meant as another 
malicious Reflection on the Church, and is 


_ falſe and fooliſh ; for let any 
One 


a 
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ne read the incomparable anſwer to Mr 
Collier's Deſertion Diſcuſsd, and fee whe- 


_ ther the Church of England ſhook King 


James out of his Throne or not, and from 
rhence it will appear what a malicions Li- 


beller this is, and whether the Church of. 


England has not reaſon to take the advice 
of a Blockhead, that has declard himſelf 
ſo inveterate a Foe to it; nay, being ſen- 
fible that the venerable body of the Clergy 
w1ll not do any thing without the juſteit 
and moſt weighty reaſons in the world : 
that they have Prety and Learning, Judg- 
ment, and Senſe enough to direct their 
Conduct, without the Call of fo Paxltry 
a Mouſter. He perhaps might tear, ( if 
he were ever guilty of Reflection) that 
the Clergy finding no true ground to di{- 
{ent ſo monſtroutly from fo venerable a 
part of their Body, in their Predeceflors, 


' as to think that the Corruption of the 


Morals, and Relig107 of the Nation ( and 
therefore to be ſuppreſs'd) which was by 
them thought ſerviceable to both, and 1s 
without controverſy ſo, and highly uſc- 
ful too ; fearing I ſay, that tor theſe and 
yet more powerful Reaſons, (i there can 
be: any more powerful Motives than 
truth ) the Clergy ſhould not comply 

with 
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with his Di&ates, he fays in another Re- 


Hlettion (as he thinks it) in placing all 
the Clergy that are not ſo blindly averſe 
tO the Stage as Mr Collier, under the fa- 
tion of Biſhop Laxd. 
£. I know a great many pious Drvines 
that have not that Contemptible opmni- 
on of that Prelate, that this fe/ow ex- 
preſles; and will think it no Scazda! to 
| beof the ſame opinion with King Charles 
and Biſhop Lavd. *Tis above me to fitt 
the Actions of ſo great a man, which are 
obſcurely and partially repreſented by 
his Enemies, and there is no judgment 
of the man to be formd from them ; 
and till I find the Conſiftory and Body 
of the Clergy condemn that Prelate, as 
an Innovator, &. I ſhall beg Mr R---h's 
pardon , 1t I think with veneration of 
his Memory in ſpight of his Imprdence 
and Clumſey Abuſes. But he concludes 
this Paragraph with his beloved abuſc 
of the Clergy again. But who tells him 
that the Church of Erg/azd has relin- 
quiſh'd the true Dodrine of Paſjzve Obe- 
dience, or how can he prove, that the 
ſtretch and extravagance of ſome Preach- 
ers, cou'd make the extremity of that 
Doctrine theCharaderiſtic of ans" 
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F. You ſee this fellow is refolv'd not } 
to be an{werd : For though it has bans: 
prov'd that the Play Hoxfes ſuppreſs'd 
by Queen E/:zabeth on the Petition of 
the Londoners, were not Theatres, but 
Gaming Houſes in all probability ; and 
it they were, that that great Queen 
thought 1t no Crime to encourage them 
in her owz Court, and protect the Play- 
ers as her own Servants: by that means 
rating them, to the eſteem and value of 
men of quality. 

L. And here 'tis worth our cham 
on, that even Queen Elizabeth ſhould 
encourage what thould tend to the in- 
troduftion of Popery and Slavery. For 


either thoſe Evils are not the natural, 


but accidental Reſults of the Theatre, or 
they are ; if they are not, then mult 
they not be charg'd on the Stage, for 
nothing 1s criminal for accigents thar 
proceed not from itſelf, but ſome fo- 
reign Cauſes ; if they are, it cannot be 
thought {o wiſe a Queen, and on ſo Re- 
markeble a Petition, ſhould do fo 1ll and 
weak.an Action, to gncourage and pro- 
mote what muſt be inevitably the Cor- 


Fuption of the Morals and Religion of 
= Lg her 
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her People. Cou'd none of her Coun- 
cil, the niceſt that ever Prince was hap” 
- Þy in, be perſpicacious enough to diſco” 
ver from either the ature. of the thing, 
or the Common Experience of our own, 
and other Nations, of what damage this 
muſt be to her People > For whom ſhe 
always diſqaver'd ſo feral a love and 
tenderne Again, ſhe that underwent 
{ſo many Perſecutions for love of the 
Proteſtant Religion ; ſhe that eſtabliſh'd 
it ; the that had recourſe to the direi#io 
of the moſt Learned Divines of the 
_ Church in Religious Afﬀeairs ; in fine, 
ſhe that was herſelf a great Scholar, and 
not unacquainted with Hiſtory and the 
Fathers; that ſhe, I ſay, irom none of 
theſe helps ſhou'd find out that the Stage 
was Profane, Idolatrous, and a Corrapter 
of Religion and Morality, ſhews that ei- 
ther ſhe and her Spiritnal diretors were 
more Ignorant, or leſs Pious , than 
Mr Collier, and Mr R———th, or that 
there 15 no ſuch thing in Plays, as they 
pretend. The firſt there is no ſhadow 
of a reaſon to cronciude, And the latter 1s 
_ evidently true 5; for it has been already 
by divers Authors made appear, that as 
the end of the Drama 18 the Corre#or, 


pu- 
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puniſhment of Vice, and reward of Yir- 


te, the purgation of our patlions, @*c. 


ſo that there is no better human way to - 
that end. Thus we ſce.that King Charles 
the Martyr, was not the only enconrager 
of Plays. Queen Elizabeth too did the 
ſame, whole Authority even our Scribbler 
{eems to allow, or 1it he did not, Mr Col- 
ler's Conceliion in his Introduction (al- 
moſt the ozly truth 1n his Book ) 1s 
enough to juſtitie both her, and King 
Charles, and even the preſent Clergy, tor 
not complying with our Fehru's fury, mn 
{uppreſiing that School of Virtue the 
STAGE. If it is Corrupted let it be 
Reformed ; but of that hereatter. 
+. Tho he brings proots already pub- 
lickly and clearly contured, without any 
reply to that Confiutation, tho he brings 
monſtrous and incredible 1; 'zes, as the 
printing of 4ocoo Plays 1n two years ; 
the ſcandalous ſtory of Mr Atkinſon, a 
Miniſter in Bedford, and other Clergy- | 
men : Yet fince he has furniſh'd us with 
{0 good Authority as a Sermon preach'd 
in Oxford (the nurlery of Religion and 
Learning ) the Books of Dr Gaeer , 
Dr Gentiles, and Dr Caſe, in defence of 
Stzge-P lays, he has merited ſome par- 
| do. 
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_ don- Since the Controverſie was then 
public, the King cou'd not be ignorant of 
what cou'd be faid againſt it ; had ſeen 
the Arguments pro and cor ; thoſe learn- 

ed Divines had gained the point, and 
remoud all Scruples, and ſhew'd him 
it cou'd be no injury to Religion to en- 
courage Moral Leſſons; and that the 
—_—_— Sabbath Idolaters were not to 
over-ballance the weight of right Rea- 
ſon, ſince the Laws of — an ere a? 
Eternal as thoſe of the Myſterioxs part of | 
Religion, and equally conducive tothe 
good of Mankind, and the Glory of 
God the Author of Mankind. Bur this 
andeed anticipates the next Chapter, tc 
which pray now let us proceed. 
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An Anſ wer to his Second Chap- 
ter in Vindication of King 


Charles the Firſt, &C. 


Lo EH, I thank my Stars we have 
| remoyd the Rubbiſh of the 
Portal, and have with ſome pains made 
way for our entrance; thol confeſs 'tis 
an odd undertaking, to prels into the 
houſe ; when at the very door you meet 
with ſ{nch a ſtench that almolt {trikes 
one down. 

EF. Why, it has been the lot of a 
great Hero to cleanſe Stables, infamous 
tor their filth 5 and what Hercules has 
thought worthy his, we may think not 


unbecoming our pains ; Ppublick good 


overcomes, or ought to overcome all 
other Conſiderations ; and to expoſe a 
Knave and a Fool in his proper colours 


iS none of the leaſt meritorious {ſervice 
to the Public. 


L 
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£. Hold, hold, good words I pray 
you Sir ; Knave and Fool ! have a care, 
a SanFify'd oppolcr of the Profane Stage ' 
deſerve ſuch paw names ? 

F. That I can't tell——But I'm ſure 
none but a Fool wou'd leave a thing he 
has excell'd in to a Proverb ( falſenſſes) 
for a thing ſo very foreign to his talent 
as Arguing, And he is little lefs than a 
Knave, that from his private ſtation ſets 
himſelf up for a Judge of Kzzgs and 
Bikoys, famous for their Piety and Vir- 
tnes. Nay, when he preſumes to call 
the Wiſtom of the Nation in queſtion, 
tor celebrating that day their predeceſ- 
fors in fo many Partaments have con- 
firmed, for the memory of what our 
Scribbler wou'd have forgot, or juſti- 
fied. 

FL. Truly Mr Collier has got a fit 
voke-mate in his undertaking ; he that 
was for the Aſfaflination of one King, 
ſhou'd be belov'd and carcis'd by him 
that Impudently defames and blackens 
another ; nay, and as far as in him lyes, 
puts his "Memory to a more cruel death, 
than his Good Friends: Friends of Fe: 
did his Perſon. I can'timagimn on what 
ground he prefumes on this Liberty , 

In 
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under a Government, that unanimoutly 
aflerts the hozonr and merit of the King 
he abuſes, and under a King who de- 
rives himſelf ſo nearly from him. 

F. But you find he tells you King 
Charles the firſt was a Tyrant, Witneſs- 
Ship Money, ec. 

L. Thoſe points are diſeuſs'd enough 
already, both by that bleſſed Martyr 
himſelf, and Dalſor, and almoſt all the 
eminent Divines of the Church of Ez- 
gland, who have writ on that Subject. 
But were it true, that King Charles had 
been gwlty of any fault in the former 
part of his lite, nay, granting that his 
permitting or ordering Maſques, &*c. 
were ſo Criminal as this Scribbler pre- 
tends, cou'd that hinder him from being 
a Martyr 7 2.1s he ſo ignorant of the an- 
cient Hiſtory of the primitive Martyrs, 
and Fathers of the Church, as not to 
know how many of them gave far lels 
preſages of Martyrdors chan Kin oCharles? 
has he forgot the youth of St. Auſtin, 
and yet quotes his Confethtons ? pray 
| - whatpreſage did he give of what he at- 
| terwards prov d. 

F. Nay, my good Friend, you mult 


not expect much Candor from him, for 
E Rex 
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Reatfon and Candor are no part oi ' his 
Character, Railing and ContradiFion he 
{ecms moſt pleaſed with, and Pray let 
him enjoy his beloved infamy without a 
Rival. But to do him juſtice, he has 
gIven Mr Collzer a greater blow than the 
Stage, 1N producing {o weighty a Teſti- 
mony 1n defence of it, as the bo4y of the 
Engliſh Clergy, and ſo good a King as 
Charks the Firſt was, 1t we ſhall prefer 
the' Calumnys of this Fellow, and his 
Maſter Mr Prynn, to the opinion and ſen- 
ti1ments of the moſt Learned and moſt 
Pious Clergy in the world ; who, in ſo 
many Sermons, 41 {o many "Books, have 
GIVEN A ſucceflive Encominye on his Vir- 
tues, his Religion and Morals. 

L. Nay, does not the Parhament it 
f:]1t ſhew the fame value, when on the 
30th of January, they in a Body every 
year £0 to hear the praites of thatProves 
in the Church, from that Pulpic whence 
the Eternal Truthy of .the Goſpel are 
taught z have they not all along ſo far 
approv'd this, that they have deſir'd the 
Scrmnons to be printed ? and yet the 
impudent and icurrilous News-monger 
dares witho out tear Of the loſs of his cars, 


abuſe both bz and thew, If this be 
| | the 
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(ny 
the Liberty of the Preſs, tis high time 
to take it away 3 if this be the Liberty 
of Conſcience, the reſt that enjoy the 
benefit of it, are ignorant of their ad- 
vantage: 

FE, Yetin this he 1s more juſt than Mr 
Collier, who, when he was ſtealing out 
of the ſame Book, cou'd overlook fo 
great a defence of the Modern Stage, and 
borrow. ſo many invectives againſt it 
from the Fathers, 'which have no rela- 
tion to 1t. 

_L. Tho that has been ſo evidently 
prov'd, that nothing can be more to, 
yet this Gentleman takes no notice of 
that, but Pronounces as if ancontroverti- 
ble truth, that the Fathers were againit 
the Stage : So that he can't {o much boaſt 
of his Honeſty neither above Mr Collier ; 
for though he gives you the Teſtunony 
of the Modern Fathers of the Church 
for the Stage, yet he does it with a de- 
fign of abuſing them, not of paying a- 
ny reſpect to their Authority. So great 
an advantage it 1s to the old Fathers to 
have writ ſo many years ago, and that 
they had ſo good Caule to write againſt 
the Stage of their age, where naked Peo-. 
ple appear d, where lewd Geſticalations 
Þ 2 Were 
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were us'd, and where the very Gods 

vere ador > tor the Theatres were de- 
need tO Bacchas, and the very Plays 
Were 2 {ort of Sacrifice to the Gods: tho 

al} this has been made fo evident, I ſay, 
yer our Eremies to the Stage leap over 
2ll theſe thing os, as of no moment, be- 
carſe, 1| they own'd this truth, they 
muſt conteſs(what they are unwilling to 
do) that all this noiſe about the Fathers 
1s nothing to the Controverſie in hand, 
and only brought in to amule the igno- 
rant, and impoſe upon the weak and ſu- 
perititions. 

F. They will never be able to prove 
with any ſoew of Reaſon, that there 1s 
any parallel betwixt the Roman and Ex- 
glifh Stage. 

 £. True; for you find Mr Collier tells 
you, that the Eneliſh is much more de- 
bauch'd. 

F. He ſays it indeed, and proves it as 
he does other things, by half quotati- 
ons, and omitting "what makes againſt 
him : b y cxtenuatiug and glofling over 
what Plautzs and Terence have writ, and 
agcravating and wreſting the genuine 
meaning of the Moderz Pocts. For 
acre his Friend R—#4 1s againſt him, 
and 
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and tells you, that HErexs Silvins would 
not have Maſters read the Comic or Tra- 
gic Poets to youth, without great cau- 
tion, and that grativs Loyola fOrid 
Terence to be read in the Schools wirhour 
Caſtration. Fa. if 

L. Prithee 'tis no wonder that theſ- 
two Authors ſhould contradict each o- 
ther, tho of a fide, for Vir R-—-+#h 1s fo 
obliging to contradict himſelf more than 
once 1n a few Leaves, as we have ſeen, 
and ſball- fee again. Nay, the Poets 
may well excuſe him for forbidding 
their Works to be read, fince he is de- 
nying us a part of the Scripture tOO, as 
permicions tO mdeſi 9; and theDivineSong | 
of Songs 15 to be caſheer'd, only I believe, 
becauſe it has ſomething of Dialogue 
and Poetry in it, and is as St Teronme 
calls it, the firſt and beſt of Paſto- 
rals. 

F. Perhaps our Scribbley 15 of the 0- 
pinion of Grotizs and ſome Moderns, 
that it was only a Love Poem of $9lo- 
mon's to his Egyptian Miſtreſs, Pharoab's 
Daughter. 

L. If a prophane Poet had faid wit 
this Gentleman ſays, it had been Elat- 
phemy, and had call'd down - the 

E 3 Ii 19- 
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Judgments of wks. on his head, but 
a ſanFiſy'd | News-monger may write any 
thing againſt the Scripture, and bring a- 
ny villainous Authority to leſſen it, 
without blame, becauſe he writes againſt 
the Srage. | 

"FE. Well, this Stage 1s a frightful 
thing, it muſt ſure be the Houſe of Da- 
gor, as Buſſy calls it, that it can engage 
- ſo much zeal againſt It, and chat zeal 
ſo forcible and meritorious, as to juſtify 
Lies, make dulneſs Wit, and Truth and 
Virtue hateful. 

L. I think fince *tis made ſuch a Brg- 
bear of late, it will not be amiſs to nes 
min a little ſuccinitly what it is, becauſe 
by a fair ſtating the eaſe, we ſhall a 
little juſtify King Charles. 

F. For my part, I think Mr Coller, 
1t he be a Member of the Church of Ez- 
gland, 1s oblig'd totake him to task in 
the point, and to lay that Devil which 
his Conjuration has raisd. But I] ask 
pardon of the Church of Ezgland for 
the ſuppoſition, whoſe Pious ad Learn- 
ed Fathers have ſuſhciently confuted his 
Opinions and cenſur'd his Actions. 

L. Nay, Mr Collier is a fortunate 
man, I confeſs, whole zpfe dixit 1s of 

more 
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more force 'now, than the Philoſophers 
of old; ' for Evidexzce and Truth loſe 
ther 'Names and Nature, when he's 2- 
gainſt them. [2D 7 | 
&. Had I an ill Cauſe.' to defend, he 

ſhould be my advocate before a hun- 
dred of more wit and learning, for'what 
Hippocrates ſays of a Phyfician, will hold 
Here, chooſe him more for his Fortune thay 

his Skill. © © 
[. But none but one party denizs 
that his Deſertion was not as fully, as 
modeſtly an{wer'd, wheteas iboth 1ides 
will -now have 1t, that'his charge on 
the Stage 1s not refuted, and he (who 
will always have the laſt word); has 
writ again: you find, to juſtify his former 
Books ©: | LIED YOUM 
.. &. I cannot imagin what theſe Gen-' 
tlemen call anſwering, if he be not 
fully anfwered, when all his aſſertions 
and quotations are prov d-talſe,or nothing 
to the purpoſe. He charges the S480 
with obſcenity, but the inſtances he 
oives when fairly repretented are pure 
and innocent. He proceeds to 1-5nbra- 
lity. There he wreſts, fcrews, and tor- 
tures' words fo maniteſtly from the Po- 
et's Senſe, that nothix +, can be plainer , 
'F 4 : and 
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and has again recourſe to falſe: quotati- 
ORs, as he has indeed every where, and | 
thus he procceds through the whole, 
and 1s tound out in all his toul play, and 
get he 1s not anſwer. | It his Friends will 
1Ct allow theſe for falls, I confels they 
2re men not to be wreſtled with. 

L. But quitting this Point till we con- 
{1der his zew Birth, let us proceed to the 
9tzge, from whence we digrelsd. 

E. Right, and fince Mr Collier 1s a 
man-of {o prevailing an Authority with 

the Town, I ſhall in vindication of the | 
Stage, and, if that, of King Charles the 
Firit, and Biſhop Laid, ſhew from his 
own words, the extraordinary Advan- 
tage of 1t in the introduction of his 
Book. The buſmeſs of Plays is to recom- 
mend Virtue and. diſcountenance Vice ; to | 

Jſhew the uncertainties of human Greatneſs, 
the ſudden turns. of Fate, and the unhappy 
Concluſron of Violence em lajuſtice : tis 
to expoſe the ſingularities of Pride and Fan- 
4 to make Folly and Falſhood contempti- 
le, and to bring every thing that is ill un- 
der infamy and negle. Here 1t appears 
that King Charles cou'd not have thought - 

of a better entertainment, for the Sundays 
after Evening prayer, than a diverſion, 
which 
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which tended to the confirmation of 
the - Doctrine of the day ; m purging 
our minds even in our Recreations from 
thoſe faults which might have crept in- 
to our morality, that 1s, in our duty to 
God, our ſelves, and our Neighbours ; 
by ſcein g the lively examples repreſented 
before our Eyes, of Vice puniſhed and 
Virtues rewarded, to be the fatigues 
.and folly of a virtuous life, truly and 
pathetically preſented to our view,and {0 
fixt with our ſports in our minds, more 
efficaciouſly, than by a bare precept. *Tis 
no new ovſervation , but confirm'd by 
the conſent of all Mankind, that Exam- 
ple 1s of more force than Precep:, and 
therefore the bringing ſuch Examples 
that may move our Averſion to Vice, 
and our Love of Virtue, was a defign 
worthy both the day and the King ; for 
the Maſques or Plays was but a continu- 

ing the inſtruction, and fixing it in the 
minds of the Auditory. 

L. But you find Mr Colher ſays, the 
Engliſh Stage has not put that deſign in 
execution, that they have forſaken their 
aim, and turn'd the weapon of Vzrtze a- 
gainſt itſelf, and ſo loſt that admirable 
uſe, which it would otherways be of, 
as he Confeſlcs. we | 
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F. He fays it indeed, but has been far 
from proving it ; nay, 1 it were grant- 
ed him, that all he has urg d was as 
true as 'tis falſe, for from particulars 
there can be no general concluſion, and 
thongh there were ſome exceptionable 
paſlages. in ſome places, yet that wou'd 
be but a very lame argument againſt all : 
And beſides, 1f Vice muſt be puniſh'd, as 
he confeſſes, it muſt of conſequence be 
repreſented : and if repreſented what 
the vicious fay, muſt be according to 
their Character. The Athenian Stage ſeems 
to be allow'd by Mr Collier and his Par- 
ty as a pattern for us ; and Euripides 1n 
particular,is by him much extoll'd as #n- 
exceptionable, and yet 1f it were Aa fault 
to introduce vicious CharaFers, none has 
been more faulty : For example. In the 
Cyclops, Sitenus is introduc'd as a Gluttor, 
Drunkard, Perfidions, Mercenary, &C. 
nay, and /ewd too, for being now heat- 
ed with the Wine which U/ pſſes gave 
him, he begins to queſtion him ſome- 
ching I: 77gihly, whether all the Gracians 
did not take a touch with Helena after 
the taking of Troy. The expreſſion is 
more immodeſt, than any thing in our 


Modern Plays. Agamenmon and Mene- 
lars 
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lans have in the 2d At of Ephigenia in 
Euclid, a quarrel about ſacrificing Ephi- 
genia, but when on the news of her ar- 
rival , Menelavs obſerves the pangs of 
his Brother's Fatherly Love, he relents, 
and is for perfwading Agamexmon to ſend 
her away again ; but Agamemmon tells 
him, 'tisin vain to think whilſt Uly/ſes 
knows it ; that Calchas will not ſuffer it, 
for that- Prieſts or Prophets are a proud 
7mperious Generation, &c. The Vieſlenger 
in the Helewa of Emnripides, that comes 
to bring news of the vaniſhing away of 
the Aerial Phantom, that Menelans had - 
brought from Troy, when he ftotind that 
the real Helena had been all the while 
virtuous, and conceal'd by the arts of 
Jano, and the help of Mercury in ZEg ypt, 
and that fo many thouſand Greeks and 
Trojans had loſt their hves for 2 meer 
ſhadow or Phantom,exclaims aganſt the 
Folly of Divination, and the 1gnorance 
of Prophets, &*c. 

E. You have again digreſs d from vi- 
cilous Characters in Plays, to thoſe that 
have ſpoken with ſmall reſpect of the 
Prieſts. 

FE. I own my fault ( tho 'ts not 
wholly uſeleſs, ſince the ' Modern whe 

bw 
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by this, will not be found to be the 


only cranſereſſors i in that particular)and 
to return, Partheus 1s imaious, Medez 
Revengeful, Bellerophon Covetous, and 
ſo on. Bar the mentioning of this laſt, 

uts me in mind of what happen'd in the 
Athenian Theatre on the ating Bellero- 
phon, he makes a long Speech, which 1s 
ſtill extant, in praiſe of Covetouſneſs and 
Money, on which the whole Audience 


roſe up to drive the Actors off the Stage ; 


but the Poet himſelf appear'd, an4 de- 
fir'd them to have patience cill they (aw 
the end of that Miſer. They had heard 
with fo juſt an indignation. this nice Au- 
dience were fatisfy'd with this, and Ap- 
plauded the Play in the puniſhmnc of 
Bellerophon. Our Stage Condemner 
would, I doubt not, have accus'd the 
Athenians of diſcouraging Induſtry, for 
their not liking a Mzfer, fince he will 
have Sir William Davenant guilty of a- 
buſing the Citizens for ſpeaking againft 
Coottouſir ſs, Is Covetouſneis then a 
Virtue fo ſacred, that 1t ought not to 
be expos'd to the contempt and hatred of 
Mankind ? Tt has been thought by the 
Saviour of Mankind, the moſt pernici- 
ous of vices ; the young man in the 

Goſ- 
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Goſpel kept the Conimandments, but 
would not quit his Pelf, he was an in- 
duſtrious thriving Trader, and was not. 
to be rebuk'd. 1 find by him and ſome 
other writers of late, that a City 1s as 
{ſacred as the Gown, and not to be toucht. 
It a Citizen by extortion and oppreſling 
the pecor that work for him, get a great 


Eſtate, the name of [dzſiry conſecrates 


his Vice, and the denonunation of Citi- 
zen 1s his ſecurity againſt being reflected 
on. If there are ſuch vices in the ſo- 
ber party, as he calls them, why muſt 
not they be laſh'd 2 Oh ! It wou'd di{- 
courage 1rduſtry. No, it wou'd incou- 
rage true [zduſtry, by ſhewing the cdi- 
ouſneſs of that, which 1s falſe z and 
ſome men then would be content that 
poor labouring Craftsmen ſhould get bread 
under them, tho they left ſcme twenty 
thouſand pounds leſs behind them, to 
build Hoſpitals after they are dead, for 
wretches that are to be made {o,, as they 
have made many. "Tis not to diſcou- 

rage 1zduſtry to be ſevere upon Cſurers, 
and the opprefiors of the pcor, it we 
may believe the Holy Scriptures. I am 
of opinion that it the Plays had not 


exposd the darling fins ct the Saints , 
the 
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the Saints had not becn ſuch violent E- 
nemies to the Stage : For if they were 
fuch ſincere lovers of Virtue (as King 
Charles the Firſt was) they would en- 
courage all the AFs and Mears that 
could be invented for the checking all 
manner- of Vices, and the encourage- 
ment of Virtue. On the contrary, when 
they muſt know that the buſineſs of the 
Stage 1s to expole Vice and Folly, they 
ought not to declare themſelves ſuch 
utter Enemies to the Stage, which 1s a 
Foe to Hypoerifte, and falſe pretender to 
Virtue and Religion; that gives us the 
mark of falſe Brothers, ſo that they 
may be known to thoſe that might elſe 
be deceived by *em; this makes the 
Hypocrite, the Knave, the QUſurer, the 
Fool, the Pedant, &c. Enemies to the 
Comic and Tragic Poets perfomances : 
They wou'd keep the Appearance of 
Virtue, but wou'd not go to the ex- 
pence of the Reality, and the Prophane 
Pocts will rob them of their diſguiſe, 
and ſhew a Rogvre and Fool! in their pro- 
per Colours. 'I1s no wonder theretore 
that Mr R th ſhould be an Enemy 
to thoſe Plays, which King Charles and 


the Church of Ezeland encourag'd, for 


the 
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the King was a lover of Truth, Sincerity, 


_ and good Morals, but the News-monger 


fond of the fund of his Trade ; does 
not love to have it put to the hazard of 
being loſt, by the plain dealing of the 
Stage. but let us examine even from his 
own quotations,the ſubject of hisMaſque, 
which he attacks in his 2dChapter,entitu- 
led, Britannia Triumphans, and ſpight of 
Mr R———#h's zeal for Impoſture, fee if 
the expoſing Falſhood be not a good 
proſecution of the bulineſs of the day, 
in which they were taught to va- 
lae the Doctrine of Trxth, to love our 
Neighbour as our ſelves, to love our E- 
nemies, and to do as we would be done 
by, tor this is the aim of all the Do- 
trines of Chriſtianity, except that ſove- 
raign Law of loving God above all things, 
tor a rule which Chrut gives us the love 
of our Neighbour, with this rcaſon, 
how can you love God whom you ne- 
ver ſaw, if, &:c. Now the expoſing 
Impoſiure was to take away a notorious 
enmity to all theſe admirable DoGtrines. 
I ſhall not much meddle with his fool- 
iſh Remarks on the dreſs of Ixpoſture, 
if it be any Satyr on the graver ſort, 
'tis he, not the Poet that makes 1t; be 

iS 
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1s the explainer of the Dream, and like 
other Interpreters of Viſions andDreams, 
is anſwerable for the Follies he coins 
out of 'em. The dreſs 1s adapted to 
the Character, and it was neceſlary to 
give Inpoſture a dreſs, that ſhou'd dif- 
gmwſe him, becauſe he 1s generally fo, 
elſe he wou'd not be miuſehitevous, for 
every one woud avoid a known open 
Cheat. So that this is ſo far from a re- 
fleFion on the graver ſort, that 'tis a 
compliment to 'em, by ſhewing that to 
make the Devil appear like an Angel of 
Light, he was feign to borrow the beſt 
outſide he cou'd find : But 'tis next to 
his Folly to purſue him in all his 
Fooleries. For I ſee nothing that bears 
a ſhadow of reaſon in the Chap- 
ter, he awkardly miſtakes Mr Co/her's 111 
nature, and wreſts, without Wit, or the 
very aperrg of Wit, the beſt meaning to 
a pernicious and falſe ſenſe : and all that 
I can gather from it, 15s, that rather than 
not be againſt the Stage he'll be againſt 
the Government ; and rather than- not 
abuſe King Charles the Martyr, he will 


abuſe both Lords and Commons, nay, 


and the very Dsſſenters themſelves, tho he 
 waud 


Gee as wo 
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wou'd ſeem a member of that Body. 
For when the Poet here brings 11 Im- 
poſture ſpeaking againſt Þpiſcopacy, he 
will needs have it mean the Faratichs or 
Diſſenters ; they are obligd to our 
Drawcanfir, who ſpares neither Friend 
nor Foe. But 1s it ſp unpardonable a 
Crime, for a Friend of Epiſcopacy to 
jerk its Enemies and that for what they 
were gwlty of ? he follows not his own 
Rule; heis for very unmercifully deal- 
ing with King Charles, only becauſe he 
was no Friend to the Anti-Epiſcoparians, 
tor no reaſon can I find elſe for his in- 
veteracy. 
£. He- 1s angry with Sir William for 
denying the depravation of Human Na- 
ture Cwhich 3s talſe too.) and Mr C#/lzer 
he 1s angry tor calling the deprav'd ap- 
petites of Eating and Drinking Whore- 
fon Appetites. What, can a Poet do ? 
Jet him ſpeak well of 111 of human Na- 
ture he muſt offend Mr Collier, or Mr 
R ——th, but he is ſo very whiitling a 
Coxcomb, that his objections are too 
weak to be minded, and too malicious io 
influence any man. | 
F. 'Tis very true ; yet ſince I find 
{ome few take him for a Golzah, it will 
J nok 
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not be amiſs to knock him down with 
a Pebble. | 

L. Faith *tis a ſort of Cowardice to 
quarrel with a man whoſe Valour 1s but 
inſpected, for none but a Poultroon 
will twegue a known Coward by the 
Noſe : to fall upon fo Impotent a Scrzb- 
bler 1s but to triumph without the dan- 
ger of a Þatte], and to be {tout when one 
15 invulnerable. 


EF. And yet you find Achilles got 2 


name by Attacking the Troja z» with his 
1nvulnerable Skin. 

L.. But Achilles wou'd not (trike Ther- 
ftes, tho provokd by all his railing ; 
and this Gentleman 1s no more than the 
very Therſites of the Cauſe; and 'tis a fort 
ot Scandal to take notice of him. 

& But had Ther/ttes fallen into an 
Age, where his Railing wou'd have 
pals'd for Wit, and his Malice fupply d 
1s want of Brains, he woud have 
found ſome Modern Hero that wou'd 
have made his Bones ake. So ſince 
candal 1s fo pleaſing a P1ll that it goes 
Zlibly down without any Vehzcle, ewill 
be excuſable if you throw away a little 
tim? to oppoſe it. Dulce eſt defepere 77 


ico, to play the fool ſometimes 15 not 
diſ- 
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ciſagreeable ; and you know ſpeak to 4 
fool in his folly: when once a fool 
aims to be miſchievous, he ſhou'd be ta- 
ken care of, and all his fancy'd edg'd 
tools taken from him. Therefore, I ſay 
let's go on with our Reflections. Since 
he has blunder'd on ſome objections (or 
rather ſpoils 'em 1n tranſcribing) of a- 
bler heads ; and fince he has laid it as a 
charge againſt King Charles the Firſt, 
that he order'd Plays and Sports on Su- 
days, which point we have not yet e- 

nough confider'd, 
_ £. Theright way to clear that is, to 
conſider the weight of the objeftions of 
Mr R--tþ and Mr Collzer, tor tho Mir 
Collicr's be better dreſs'd, the ſame pur- 
port of Mr R--—th's Fargoras much the 
ſame. Mr Collier has more ſenſe, and 
a brisker way of delivery, Mr R—+#h the 
greater ſhare of Malice, and impotent 
dulnefſs, but what may be deduc'd from 
both towards the making Plays and 
Maſques, @c. ſeem an I/ may be 
brought under theſe heads, witch 
Mr Co/ier and R -th nas given Us, 
Iumodeſty, Profaneneſs, Vanity, and the 
feſt, for Mr Colher {cems to allow it 
uſeful and advantageous to the refimmg, 
F' 2 Ot 
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Not the corrnptine of Morals and Pra- 
Fice of the Age, if pure, as 1n its firſt 
Inſtitution : = our hot-headed Cato 
here 1s for cutting 1t up Root and Branch, 
right or wrong, Without Reaſor, with- 
out Juſtice ; he is not acquainted with, 


or moy'd by ſuch trifling things as Rea- 


for and Public Good > it 1s enough that 
rs a Stage, that, and Mince Pies: are Pa- 
gan and Antichriſtian,ander all Kegwlati- 
ers;thePaſtry-Cooks andPoets muſt. loſe 


a branch of their Employ, tor ſo our | 


wou'd be Sarmts will have it.Steeple-houſes 
have been as much their averſ#oz, and 
exclainrd againſt violently. In the pri- 
mitive time no Magnificent Piles were 


rais'd to the Living God, but to the ' 


Idols of the Devil ; and this furniſh'd a 
tHoughtlels g Generation with Cart enough 
egainſt all FP IIs of the houſe of God ; 

but as therr Souls were Slovens 1n Do- 
&rine, they affeted the outward form 
of Godlineſs. more than inward, and 
deny'd refpe&t to the higheſt in public 
builting. Theſe people are againſt the 
Stage only becauſe it teaches 2  DoQrine 
that 15 to them Heterodox, Sincerity and 
Good AFions, Love of our Netghbour, 


and Care of ourſelves; gives us the 
Lend- 
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Land-marks of Hypocrifee, and deſigning 
Knaves, and ſets up the Buoys to make 
us ſteer clear of the Flats and Shoals of 
Vice and Follies ; and ſhou'd this Do- 
ctrine prevail, how woud their _ 'j 
thrive ? But to declare againſt the Stage 
on this account wou'd be to ſpeak ont of 
their CharaFer,which theſe Saints never 
do but when ſuch a Poet as Sir }V7//iaz 
D'avenant makes em 1n an 1apoſinre ; 
and therefore they attack it under a falſe 
pretence, and bring the Artillery of the 
Fathers againſt what they never thought 
of. For that they approv d the manner 
of 1n{truction of a Play, is evident from 
ſome of their writing Plays on Reiligi- 
OUS {ubjects, as SE Gregory of Nazias ” 
zen On the Sufferings and Paſſion of 
Chriſt. 

F. TI wonder Mr Cother ſhou'd over- 
ſee that Father, for ſure if it were Jaw- 
ful to repreſent fo awful and tacred a 
thing as the Sufferings of God for the re- 
demption of Mankind, ma PLAT, the 
meddling with ſome part of Scriptur? 
in Plays, and referring to ſome {tory ot 
infiniteley lefs importance, cannot be 


ſach a Crime as 1s pretended. 
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<L. Logkye, Friend Fairly, if you 


ne that fo ſacred a fig as Truth 

was the aim of either of theſe Authors | 
you are extremely decerv'd no; no, 

was Vifery and Money, Pride and Ava- 
rice,. that prompted their Pens, and muſt 
of conſequence have other aims that are 
more an{werable to the nature of the 
Cauſe... They had both heard of the 
Proverbial ſaying; Celum wire fortiter 
& aliquid adherebit, Beſtow but Calumny 
enough, and fome of the dirt will ſtick. 
The bulk of Readers are byaſs'd by 
other things than Truth or Good Reaſor, 
and when you once get the current tyde 
of the popular opinion of your fide, 
you need not value all the efforts of Wit 
or Reaſon. The very ftyle of Mr Col- 
ler does not promite any f{incerity, or 
that lie aimd at Truth or Inſirudion. 
Witticiims and Buffoonry pleate the fan- 
cy, and 1mpole on the judgment, or ra- 
ther indeed deprive weak Judgmenrs of 
the uſe of their office. He defign'd to 
make his Book a very taking piece with 
the middling Readers, and has adapted 
his ſtile and expreſt lion to their Capaci- 
ty, the D:idadic wou'd have oblis'd him 
to Cloſer reaſoning, and robb'd him of 
All 
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all his unſeaſonable gayety ; wou'd 
have led him a plainer way to Truth, 
and by conſequence have depriv'd him 
of the profit of another Book in vindi- 
cation of the former, and you kno v 
every man mult live by his trade. 

F, But we generally pat our judg- 
ments upon mens honeity by the Em- 
ployment they chule, _ few will 
think a Bayliff or an Informer, @*c. men 
of overmuch honeſty. A Duach mult 
live by his trade too, as you call it; a 
Bawd, Pimp, or Uſurer may be Indu- 

rious in their occupations, but that 


will ſcarce raiſe their eſteem with Judges 


that are diſintereſted, 

L. As a proof of Mr Collier's ſinceri- 
ty, the very topic of Immodeſty 1s Foc 
markable, as has been ſufficiently mad 
out by the Gentlemen that have an- 
ſwerd. him ; and will yet farther ap- 
pear when we remember the difference 
of Cuſtome betwixt the hot Climates 
where Emxripides recites and ours. That 
wou'd have been {modeſt to a great 
degree in them, which in our Ladies 15 
molt Innocent and MoJeſff. The Cu- 
ſtom of Greece, both then and now, re- 
quir'd a perfect precluſion of the Wo- 
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men from the Men, but we have-a tree- 
dom of Converſation here. It wou'd 
have been thought Infamy tor a Wo- 
man to have been {een bare-tac'd there, 
and here 'tis thought a {orc of Decoy or 
C:ll toa man to find a Punk by, to go 
Mask'd 3 here Love and Gallantry 1s the 
frequent ſubje& of diſconrſe in the moſt 
nice and refin'd Converſation, there no- 
thing but action ſucceeded opportunity z 
the reſtraint of the Women was the cf- 
fect of the Jealouſie of the Men ; _ 
had, I ſuppoſe, little better effc& © 
them, than it has on the Italian = 
9paniſh Ladies in our days ; it makes 
them run any hazards to wrong their 
Husbands, and proceed to the "Impu- 
dence of our Proftitutes, who muſt be 
protligate indeed to fall to without Ce- 
remony , 'as the Spaniſh Lady, who 
found fault with Calprededes Lovers for 
talking, and not acting Love togerher,and 
alone. The Manners of our Sts 492 follows 
the Manwcrs of our Country, and 'tis no 
more Immodeſt in making Women talk 
of Love there, than they are really gwlty 
of Immodeſty in thoſe diſcourſes in 
Converſation. The virtue of our Wo- 
men 1s built on a better foundation 
than 
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than Reſtraint, which is the ſurcſt way 
to deſtroy it, as 1s evident from all 
thoſe Countries where 'tis practic'd. 
Now- when Mr Collier cod not be Tg- 
norant of this difterence, he did not do 
fairly, nor of conſ{equence.very honeſtly 
to charge the Engliſh Stage with deſtroy- 
ing the Character of the Sex becauſe it 
differs from that of Athens, in a thing 
in which the Cuſtoms of the Nations 
are fo very different. 

F. This gives you a good opportuni- 
ty to make a few reflections on what 
they both ſcem to be particularly piqud 
at, and R th 1s 1n an Indignation 
at the very mecting of an Amonr: like 
Eumolpus in  Petronins Arbiter, who 
could artificially ſhew a bluſh of Indig- 
nation at the very name of Love in 
Publick, when he was aiming at the 
Corruption of the Child of the Family 
1n private, and fo made his publick vi- 
zor of Madeſty Pinip to bis private Vice 
a thing more than probable, moſt of our 
Anti- Amoriſts are too guilty of. Here 
again, fays he, {poſture talks out of his 
CharadFer , let s  Fitth Amour uſt 
be pull'd in by the head and ſhoulders, 
the better to edify. the young Galants after 
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Sermon. And what 1s it that has pro- 
vok'd him. Why this as quoted by 


himſelf ? 
Ev'n to believe, and in their chiefeſt 


growth 
They follow but my Grandjire Mahomet's 
Divinity, who doth allow the good a 
handſome Girl 
On Earth, the valiant two in Paradice. 


L. When we ſee theſe Sarmts divikted 
of all the other eminent #3! rs 01 Hu- 
mane Nature, we may pz: -175 be apt 
to believe that they are proof againſt 
Amours too, as he phraſes it ; but 
when we obſerve none more ſet 170n 
all the advantages of the world, none 
ſecking more atter what the young man 
in the Goſpel was bid ſell, and give to 
the Poor, we may have {ome reaſon to 
ſuſpect their ſincerity in their pretended 
ayerlion to theſe filthy Amonrs. And 
after all, 1t may be ſome, 1f not moſt 
of them are Enemies to 1t more for the 


ſtke of their Vices than their Virtues ; 


_Avarice will- not let them go to the ex- 
pence of Amours, yet perhaps for good 
tellowſhip (as the Fews marry) they may 
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engage 1n their own tribe ! a Pjous Siſter 
may relieve the carnal neceflities of a 
Brother ; it the ſcandal he avoided the 
Crime 1s leffen'd, and brought to the 
level of a Suits C onſcience ; this | grant 
15S an Argument of their Prudence, but 
not much of their Chaſtity. 

F. But after all, is Love ſo heinous 
an offence as it ſeems to be made by 
theſe Gentlemen ? Is there ſuch a nc- 
celfary enmity betwixt Mar and Worrarm, 
that "tis worſe than all other Vices tor 
them to Converſe, or Love one ano- . 
ther 2 Thoſe who are moſt incln'd to 
Love are moſt fender in their nature, 
molt {enfible of Compaſſzon and more 

cality movd to help and remove the 
diſtreſs of their unfortunate neighbour ; 
and it they are guilty of ſins, they are 
yet fins more of frailty than walice ; and 
we find a St. Mary Magdalen in the 
Gofpel recerv'd into great favour, and 
an Adultereſs abſolv uW_ but we find no 
Ofurer or Rich man that was ſincere in 
his application to the DoGrine of Lite, 
at leaſt not ſo ſincere as theſe - for Ni 
codermus himielf came but by night to 
Hear our Saviour; and 1t was eafter for 
a Camel to enter the Eve of a Needle, 
than 
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than for a rich wan to be ſavd, that is, 


an Avaricsous man. 

F. 1 woud not juſtitie the frnfil part 
of Love, tis what 1in common prudence 
ought to bs avoided ; for 'tis a ſin 
againſt ouri-lves, and generally an In- 
jury to our neignbour, but theſe fort 
of Amours are never repreiented on the 
Stage, but to ſhew the 77quietudes, the 
diſappointments, the fatigues and unhappy 
Concluſions of them by lively examples, 
which will inflaence any one of ſenſe 
to avoid the Rocks and Quick-Sands,on 


which they fee others Shipwrack'd. And 


ſince theſe things are every days practice 
all over the world, fince there are de- 
fegning Filts, cunning wheadling Pimps, 
and Bands | fluttering Beanx, Sharpers , 

falſe Coguets, &c. that make it their bu- 
lineſs to rue young men, and young 
women, that have not bought Wit 
yet by their own Experience , yet 
£3 abſolately nzclary that the: 

ſhou'd be diſcovered, and ſhewn to /, 
that all may know how to avoid them ; 
for we have an FE» gliſh Proverb, Fore- 
warn 4, fore-armd ; ts a fort of Anti- 
chriſtien barbarit y tO deny poor heedlets 
unguarded youth fo timely a Warning, 
Oh bur, fay you, the Pz{pzt will give 
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this warning mnch better, and with leſs 
danger. That 1s evidently falſe, for 
firſt rhe Pulpit barely tells you that there 
are ſuch things, and that they are to 
be avoided, but leaves you yet in the 
dark what they are .; the Pulpit gives 
you no marks to know? em by ; it tells 
you there are ſuch Vices, but gives you 
no view of the v:ci0zs, nor how ſubtly 
they diſgmie themſelves in borrow'd 
ſhapes of Virtue, to do the more, mu{- 
chief, while the Stage draws you the 
Picture to the life, gives you. ſo many 

Chara@eriſtic marks, by ſhewing their 
praF#ice and their deceits, their Hypo- 
crifies, and gaudy ourf] des, that one 
mult be very blind indeed, that is not 
inſtructed to know 'em where-ever they 
are ſeen z the Stage expoling their Tricks 
teaches to avoid their Impotition ; for 
'tis impoſiible to eſcape them without 
ſo perfect a deſcription of their rogueries. 
The view of the Harlots falſe Careſſes, 

pretended Love, and deceitful Fears, will 
make any young man leſs credulous in 
the peſts of youth ; and this I think ſo 
great a ſervice to the public (till they 

are all rooted out of Cities, which ne- 
ver yet was, Or wlll be ) that w a 7t 
Or 
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for this alone, the Stage merits much 
more encouragement than it has met 
with. But then for lawful Love, I hope 
our Brace of Reformers will not think, 
or pretend to condemn the Stage for 
g1ving examples of Conjugal Love. T hat 
i5a Doctrine that can't be ſo much in- 
culcated, and here T fancy Mr Collier 
will joyn with me, for he 1s intercited 
in the matter, and Intereſt 1s a prevail- 
ing Argument with ſome men. 

EF. But Love in general I take to be a 
Noble Subject. Nature has fixt in all 
Mankind a perpetual, and umverſal in- 
clination to it, tor the propagation ot 
their kind ; and to leflen and vility the 
Sacred {ource of af/ the world, 1s a fort 
of Blaſphemy, more Criminal than any 
can be fixt on the Stage. 'Tis true, too 
many purſue not the right methods of 
this Love, but that is no argument a- 
gainſt the th:zg, or any motive for dc- 
terring the yourg and the fair from the 
thoughts of what Peoples and Crvilizes 
all Nations; and nothing but the 
fource of Malice and Hell, can inſfinu- 
ate ſuch ill natur'd Principles, as tholc 
{ome men advance againſt Love, which 
both by Pecept and Pxample 1s com- 

manded, 
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manded, and recommended in the holy 
$ cr 1ptures. 

L. IT muſt ewn, I th ink there can be 
no more engage and pleafing Object 
in the world, than the Pcets draught 
of a good W FI Belwidera, and Mo- 
aimia, Meleſmnida, Portia, &Cc. are what 
all men would deſire ; they give ſo ta- 
king a Beauty to a 'Wcman, that all 
the ſenſible of the Sex muſt be in Love 
with it. And cn Conjugal Love the 
happineſs and being of Families and 
Nations depend , theretore the Poet 
here too 1s highly meritorious. But you 
fay this 1s ſuthciently recommended by 
the Pulpit; I grant 'tis recommended, 
but a bare Precept is leſs touching than 
Example. The Pulpit gives the Rule, 
the Stage the Example. This cxplains 
that, by this you ſec what that recom- 
mends : ; and by ſceing the Charms of 
the Example, you are ſtruck with the 
Beauty of the Precept; fo that here again 
the Stage diſcovers a Merit that chal- 
lenges the pablick proted:on, finice the 
Cement and lntereſt of all Families are 
advanced by it. 

F. But it in the good women the 


Stage is ſerviceable to the welfare of 
Fa- 
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Families, in the bad they pretend it 
teaches the Corruption of them 
__£. Quite contrary——the .1ntrigues 
of 111 Wives are exposd to ſhew ( and 


they do plainly and obviouſly ſhew to 


the meaneſt capacity) both the folly 
and ruin of ſuch Women, the fallhood 
of their Galarts, the neglect of their Fa- 
milies, and the Contempt they bring 
themſelves to, even with the men they 
unlawfully tavour. It farther ſhews 
how the Husband ought to regard his 
Wife, by ſeeing the ſteps that lead 
Her to ceaſe loving him. Ought not a 
Husband of Sir Joh Brute's humour to 
reflect on the provocation he gives his 
Wife ? and fo in other Characters. If 
an old man, with one Foot in the 
Crave, will be for marrying a young 
Girl of Fifteen, it ſhews him the ae- 
quality and inconveniency of the match ; 
and what temptations he expoſes her 
to, what Condu& he ought to obſerve 
in fuch'caſes, either to return his Wites 
Love, or prevent, if pothble, her fal- 
ling. Now even here again the Poet 
has no common merit ; for do we not- 
lee daily what injuſtice there 1s done to 


am:ilies by the dotage of old Fellows, 
why 
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who are lewd in their minds beyond 
the capacity of their body. How ma- 
ny Families have ſuffer'd by bringing 
in a young Mother-in-law into them # 
Who are ty'd by no obligation of plea- 
ſure to the love of either Husband or 
Children , but has her own private 
Intereſt to carry on, and her own pri- 
vate Pleaſure to gratify, at the expence 
of that Families Honour and In- 
tereſt, in which ſhe 1s grafted 2 
This 1s daily experienc'd, and a per- 
petual grievance , and therefore wor- 
thy the Correftion of the Poet, who 
hunts vice and folly through all their 
various forms, chaſes them from a!l 
their covers, follows them through all 
their doubles, to procure as much as 
poſliible, and confiſtent with the depra- 
vity of our Natarec, the happineſs of 
Mankind.- It wou'd require a Volume 

to inſtance in all the particulars, in 

which the Poets are beneficial to the 

world in their Theatrical Repreſentations ; 

where they preſent a glaſs, a mirrour of 
of Truth, to ſee their Deformtzes 1n, as 
well as Beanty ; they ſhew the world 
as It 1s, that you may know how to 

direct your ſelf in all ſtates; for if i 
| G WEre 
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were not drawn a5 it is; it could be of 
no uſe, nor cou'd any true meaſures of 
Condudt be taken from it. 7 
F. But ſay the Enemies of the Stage, 
what inſtances can you give of the good the 
Stage has done > What Converts has it 


made from Vice and Folly by all its 


pictures ? nay, on the contrary, you 
hind they charge it with corrupting the 
Morals of the Age and Nation where it 
1s permitted. 

L. This is an unfajr demand ; for 
confidering the multiplicity of Pulpits, 
and the fewneſs of Theatres, perhaps we 
may demand examples of all them in 

vain; I woud. not be nuſunderſtood, 
[ know that the_ Converſion to Chriſtia- 
my of all this part of the world 1s 
. owing to the Pulpit, but that is not the 
Query yz; the Stage does not preſume to 
ſtand in Competition with the Pulpit, 
in that peculiar and ſacred advantage of 
teaching the Myſtery of Farth, but only 
pretends to be {ubſervient to it in the 
other arm of the Pulpit's duty, the Ins 
proverment ond Regulation of our Manners. 
And therefore fince the Pulpits, as nu- 
mcrous as they are, are not over-{tockt 
with extraordinary inſtances of their 
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Converts in matters of Morality, io tis 
not to be expected the Stage ſhou'd give 
particular inſtances of the good it has 
done, becauſe thoſe things which it 
reforms, are ofa nature that men are 
not very tond of owning themſelves 
guilty of, when once they have quitted 
them. Vice and Folly are what no man 
is fond of owning, in. the time of tranſ- 
greſtion, much leſs when he has forſa- 
| ken his Errors : nor has 1t ever been re- 
quir'd from the hearers of the Stage 
Doctrine, that they ſhould declare their 
Converſion publickly : it has been 
thought enough that the methods the 
Poets take , are in themſelves ſufficient 
to refine the Morals of the Age, and mult 
of Conſequence have affect on thoſe 
that are not 7fatuated, and incapable of 
Correction. But if 1t has faild of ſuc- 
ceſs (which I deny) it 1s no more an 
Argument againſt the uſefulneſs of the 
” Cage, thanagainſt the Pxlpit, fince fo 
| many thouſand Sermons have been in- 
effectual ;- there are not above 12 Or 13 
hundred Plays in our Tongue, and not 
one third part of them read, or in uſe, 
and there are ten thouſand Sermons 
preach d in a week, ſo that the dif» 
G2 proportion 
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Proportion 1s enough to juſtify the Ar- 
Sutnents againft the Pubpzt, if it be al- 
Jow'd againſt the Stage, but indeed *tis 
ſo foolſh and trifling a thing, that *tis 
not worth ſpeaking of; if a vilible and 
undoubted light be held out in a dark 
night, and ſome men rather chooſe to 
ſtumble on in the. dark, through Alleys 
and by-ways, 1s it-the fault of the 
}:18ht or the people ? and after all, if 
1t-were permitted me to name names, I 
could give you not a few inſtances of 
my-own knowledge of the advantages 
that have been reap'd from the Stage. 

EF. T muſt confeſs when ſee the mad 
Zcal and proud Anger of the blind 
Zealots againſt the. Stage, I am wholly 
ata loſs how to juſtify either the Au- 
thors 'orReaders : but that all things are 
carry'd :2 a vogue and humour, and are 
run down,and are cry'd up in extremities, 
713 the fate of Books,of Men,of Doctrine. 
The Syſtem of Proloxy was receiv'd and 
made a Sacred Canon of Aſtronomy, 
and Copernicus, with all the difficulty in 
the world, and under all the abuſive ill 
narues their Adverſaries cou'd invent, 
mace Evidence 'and Truth at laſt pre- 
vail, and we now wonder it met with 
aky Ofpcliion : tis fo in men of Wit 
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Boilean gives us Inftahces . of Anthors, 
that by their intereſt, or humour of the 
people, haye for a while run away with 
the eſteem of the' world, and yet th- 
violent aflertors of their excellence 
in a certain Circle of time have caſt 
down their darlings, and let them lye 
in an indelible ſzfary. There was "a 
party that with all the extremity in the 
world rnn. down Sir Richard Blackwore's 
Poem, and there was a party that run 
it up with no leſs violence and extremi- 
ty on the other hand, and only. time 
will ſhew which was in the right, ft 
either was. Thus there 1s a party, that 
in ſpight of Truth, Tudgment, and good 
Senſe, cry -up Mr Co/lier's Book, and rut 
down one of the - beſt Anſiwers' 10" It, 
which in one. leaf: has. more true ſenſe 
in it than in all the Viewer's Book; but | 
time will evidently ſhew how - takſely 
the one 1s extoll'd, - and the other de- 
preſsd ; Truth and Excellence will pre- 
vail, and paſtion and party will remic 
of their fooliſh Ardors. Then thc 
Town will reflec, ;as we have done; of 
the real and undoubted uſe of the Staxe, 
_ and agree that Mr Co//zer had: better 
have ſhewn more cardout and- honeſty, 
G 2 and 
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and not preferr'd 501. and buffoonry, 
to. good ſenſe and honeſty ; and he him- 
ieit perhaps repent the raiſing that 
Bliſphemous Fiend R th" to throw 
dirt and ordnrozs Malice on the Memo- 
ry of a Prince that Mr Collier pretends 
t6 great a veneration for : and/when he 
rememoers that Biſhop Lard, and King 
Charles the Firſt ſo earneſtly and pub- 
Tickly declar'd forithe Stage, he will ac- 
cule himſelf of little leſs than Arro- 
.gance and Folly, in undermining the 
heads of his Church, and the moſt zea- 
Toxs aflertors of the doftrines he pre- 
tends to ef{poule. - 
L. Then we may hope 'to ſee him 
fonder of Truth than a talſe Applauſe; 
and own that he has more Paſſion than 
Juſtice in his Short View ; that the La- 
dies of our Drama have not left their 
Modeſty becauſe they differ from the 
Dames of Antiquity of a warmer Clime. 
Then we may expect he will give the 
Dramatic Poet his due praiſe, and con- 
fels, that while ' the Pulpit took our 
ſerious hours to inculcate its Dofrines, 
the Poet made a farther Conqueſt, and 
invaded even our hours of- pleaſure, 
and turn'd the opportunity of Vice to 
| the 
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the ſervice of Virtue ; convey'd us nſe- 
ful precepts and examples - in the mid{t 
of our diverſion, and ſo improvd our 
graver hours to the belt advantage. 
St Paul ſays pray always, but that is not 
to be ſupposd a command of wordy 
Prayers, which our Saviour {cems to 
condemn, but that all our actions ſhou'd 
be direced to a good end. 

F. But you tind Mr R-———#þ tells 
you that ouriite 1s to be a lite of Sorrow, 
that Pleaſure has nothing to do with 
us, and that St James was miſtaken 
when he tells us, if azy one be afflicted 
let him pray ;, and if any one be merry let 
him ſing Pſalms, v. 13. How be merry? 
Why has St Fames forgot that whiltt 
Birds and Beaſts frisk and flutter in their 
gaudy furs and feathers, we poor Mortals 
are call d to mourning, repentance, and 
humiliation ; a ſort of Do&rine the Stage 
and $t James will have nothing to do 
with— Nay, ſing Pſalms too 2 What 
mingle the word of God with Prophare 
Mirth ? turn the Scripture into diverſion? 
Is not this to turn hereafter into Rid. 
cule, and make the world think, that 
what 1s: ſerviceable to any mirth, can 
never have weighty Importance es 

G4 nough 
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nough to engage our ſerious thoughts. 

Z. What different Notions St. fames 
the Apoſtle, and Mr R —— th the News- 
monger, and Mr Collier have of the ſame 
things ; who is in the right I muſt leave 
to the Judgment of the world, for 1n 
oppolition to Mr Collier 1 ſcarce dare 
take part with the Apoſtle. From the 
words of St faxes two things are evi» 
dent, that diverſron and Mzrth were 
lawfidl in the pureſt ſtate of humiliation 
and repentance ; and next that the Scrr- 
ptures themſelves are, without offence, 
to he ns'd for our dzverjror. The Scri- 
pture has two things to teach us, the 


Myſtery of Faith, and the Doirines of 


Morality, and where the Stage carries 
on the ſame deſign, it can be no pro- 
phanity to make uſe of Scripture 1r- 
fances, and Hiſtories, ſince the Pſalms 
themſelves are allow'd for the entertain- 
ment of our Myrth. ; 
F. But the Stage, ye fee, 1s ajnong 
the Pomps and Vanities renounc'd in our 

Baptiſr. | 
.. L. Doctors differ, and one Swallow 
makes no Summer ; one Fathers opinion 
about the Antient Stage has little in rea- 
lity of weight againſt oxrs, and that the 
"3 2 gay 
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gay dreſſes of the Stage are the Vanities 
renounc'd, I wou'd know whether it be 
becauſe they are generally 17fel and 
Shew, and not really ſo rich as they ap- 
pear, or becauſe all manner of finery 
iS renouncd ?. it the laſt, then Prixces, 
Lords, Ladies, &*c. muſt all put off 
their gay habiliments, their Jewels muſt 
be thrown away, what's Clean and 
Comely 1s iuthcient. Away with your 
Ribbond-weavers, Millizers, Commoude- 
women ; not for the cauſe commonly 
objected againſt them, of carrying billet 
deux, and giving opportune meetings 
to Ladies and: their. Gallants, but for 
making high toppings, ftiffung Ribbands 
with Wire, &c. Nay, away with Mer- 
CET'S, Pernhemekers, Gold/mmths, and Ca- 
bonetenehers. Japanners, Painters, Ee. 
Blow up the Eaſt-1zd:, Companies at 
once, . both old and new, they bring us 
to the Pomps and Vanities renounc'd 1n 
ourBaptiſ,away with them theyCorrupt 
the Morals of the Age, diſguisd in they 
Commodities the Ladzes attempt the 
charming of theMer, the Beaux the ruin 
of the Ladies, and the captivating the 
hearts of the City Wives. The Beaux , Cry 


you mercy, they are part of the Vanitics 
TC 
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renounc'd in our Baptiſm. I wiſh Mr 
R——+#þ were to go and inculcate this 
DoFrine among the Seamen, Ribbond- 
Weavers, Lace-makers, &c. Doubtleſs 
he might be a Martyr too, tho his Life 
and Converſation do not promife any 
fuch matter. If dreſs and theſe pomps 
be lawful in reality, nay, abſolutely ne- 
ceſfary, for the keeping and employing 
the major part of Mankind, why may 
not the Players repreſent great perſons. 
Dreſs ſomething like 'em ? *tis not the 
Dreſs but the Heart that the Goſpel 
looks on. Pride in rags is a fin, while 
Humility in magnificence 1s a Virtue. 
Diogenes was infolently proud im his 
contempt of pomp, and Ariſtotle ſet 
not his heart on what he nsd, only in 
con(ideration of the ſtate he was 1m. 
The neceflaries of life would not em- 
ploy the third part of the world; for 
Nl that we find is now furniſhed by a 
{mall part of men. Take away what 1s 
call'd the pomps and vamties of the 
world, and Virtue, Induſtry, and *l- 
molt every Action of man would be 
no more. But only like Brute Beaſts, 
we. ſhould meerly care for eating and 
drinking. Theſe are the fooliſh extra- 
Vas 
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vagances, theſe hot-ſpurs run into, when. 
they write not for truth, but faction 
and little intereſts. 

F. There is no doubt to be made, but 
that an induſtrious man of any moderate 
ſhare of brains may bringFathers andScri- 
ptures too for a thouſand Abſurdities 
and Falfities. This 1s as evident as dat- 
ly experience can make it. The Con- 
troverſies betwixt the Church of Rozze 
and Ereland, betwixt the Church of 
Enoland and Diſſenters , betwixt the 
Congregational and Precbyterian Dives, 
betwixt the Anabaptiſts and their pps- 
ſers ;, and ſo on to all the divirors, and 
ſub-diviſions of opinions, that this Town 
alone affords us. Which has render'd 
our Common Chriſtianity ſo obſcure, 
that if we deny our Reafox to be Judge 
of the Controverſie, and tell us when 
the Fathers ſpeak right, when the Jeve-. 
ral fedes give the true ſenſe of Scri- 
pture, we muſt perpetually wander in 
the dark, and fall mto the unhappy and . 
deplorable ſtate of Srepticiſnz. For this 
reaſon I think 'tis very fooliſh for this 
Author to inſiſt on *#wo or three ex- 
preſtions of the Fathers about the Thea- 
Tres being the P OPS and Vanities re- 

nounc'd 
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nounc'd by us in our Beptiſas: and moſt 
of the other Charges brought againſt 
the Stage. | 

L. The reaſon of theſe expreſſions 
have been ſo often given both by us, 
and all that have writ m defence of the 
' Stage, - that it wou'd be unpertinent tg 
repeat them, fiace ' from all that has 
been ſaid tis evident, that there 3s no 
Parallel] betwixt our Msderz, ar4 the 
Roman Stage : And by tis fellow ts 
confeſs'd hereafter, that the #athers 
have writ againſt many things that are 
now univerſally thought innocent; and 
if their vehemence againſt thoſe things 
were as great as againſt this, I know no 
reaſon that they ſhou'd be regarded 
more 1n this than 11 thoſe. 

F. But you find he ſays the difference 
is, that here their Authority is back'd 
by the holy Scriptures. 

L. So were the others, if the quoting 
a Text be backing their Authorities ; for 
thoſe Fathers that writ againſt the Arti- 
podes, proceeded to actual violence, and 
built their opinions on ſeveral Texts of 
Yerzpture, as the oppolers of Copernices 
will ſhew in all their trifling Books; 
and yet Gal/ilzig and Gaffendus 1n _ 

| o 
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defence of that Syſtem have evidently 
confuted their opinions ; and Experi- 
ence has evidently provd , that the 
Scripture was not to be underſtood in 
the ſame ſenſe the Fathers or the Mo- 
dern Ptolomiſis wau'd have it, there 
being nothing now more certain, than 
the Orbicular form of the Earth, and 
by conſequence that there are Artipodes, 
tho the hot zeal of ſome of the Futhers 
of the fourth Century caus'd thoſe to be 
excommunicated, and uſed like Here- 
ticks, that advanced this Truth ; which 
is enough to ſhew, that we can build 
no Authority on the Fathers, where 
reaſon 1s againſt them. They were but 
Men, and ſome of them ſubject to great 
and unpardonable Feats ; infomuch 
that they have been tranſported to what 
wou'd not be forgiven a Modern Divine. 
To make an end therefore of this Chap- 
ter, which has held us too long, ſince 
we have fſcen that it is evident that 
Plays are conducing to the inſtruction 
of mankind, on eafier terms than Expe- 
rience ; that their buſineſs, by the Con- 
feſhon of their Enemies, is to puniſh 
Vice, and reward Frrive.; fince they 
turn our hours of relaxation and diver- 
fron 
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fion from the purſuit of Drunkeneſs, 
ale diſcourſe, and other follies of yet 
more dangerous conſequence, to our 
peace, of Mizd, and Preſervation of our 
Eſtates, to the Leſſons of Morality ; and 
finally, ſince from St James 'tis evident 
that Mzrth is lawful, I think there can 
be no reaſon to charge King Charles the 
Martyr, and the Governing part of the 
Church of England with any breach of 
duty in exhibiting thoſe entertainments 
on the Lords day after all Divine Service 


was over ; ſince it only purſu'd the bu- 


ſineſs of the day in promoting Moral:ty ; 
- when without them men wou'd retire 
to the Tavern, and perhaps to more 
criminal occaſions. _ 

F. You have forgot one point of the 
decilion, that 1s, the Profaneneſs of the 
Theatre. 

£. T.deter that till our next meeting, 
becauſe I have ſome Papers which I 
wou'd read over before I deliver my 
Judgment in that particular. 


- F. Then we may now remove to the 


mext Chapter. 
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An Anſwer to the Material 
part of the reſt of this [car- 


_ rilous Book. 


F. Y Begin to be as tired with this Au- 
thor as with an old poring Anti- 
quary, with his tedious lectures on ruſt- 
eaten Medals. | 
 £. Nay, tho that be a folly trifling 
enough, yet 'tis harmleſs ; but this, be- 
ſides the maſs of Folly and [zpudence, 
has ſo nauſeous a portion of rank Ma- 
lice, that the very ſcandal which has 
help'd fome Books off, and ſome Men 
to. Reputation, is ſo fulſomely prepar'd, 
that 4t turns the Stomach, and we are 
tain to do with it, as with ſome waters, 
hold our noſes while we drink, tor 
tear the ſtench ſhou'd {trike us down. 
EF. And that. without hope of any 
benefit from ſo raruſeous a . draught. 
Therefore for Gods ſake diſpatch the 
reft of him, with a little more ſpeed ; 
for to dwell too long upon his Abſur- 
ditics 15. ſupertiuous ': Since they are 1[@ 
' obvious 
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obvious to every Juſt Reader. Al! 
a therefore that he ſays in is next Chap- 
- ter may be reduc'd to this, that he accuſe: 
King Charles the firſt and Archbiſhop | 
Laxd of Commanding Sports and Paſtizzes | 
to be allow'd the people on Sundays in 
the evening after Divine Service was 
over. As tor his account of Mr Pryzr's 
Proſecution and Suffering, 'tis not the 
buſineſs of this place, and requires our | 
conſulting Hiſtories, that are not at | 
hand. But I do not queſtion but he has | 
had a fair Tryal z and the only juſt ; 
fault that cou'd be found, is, I am apt 
think, that he was not ſent to Bedlam, 
inſtead of the Tower. 
£. Our Author owns the Declaration 
for Sports was read by the Miniſters, 
and imposd by the Bhops ; fo that if 
it were a fault, he brings -a great, good 
and /earned Body into the Guilt ; which 
tis not probable they wou'd ſubmit to, 
and therefore 'tis much more reaſonable 
to conclude, that they were fatisfy'd in 
the Innocence of the matter, which in- 
_ deed the Declaration of King Faxes the 
Firſt makes ſufhciently evident, in als 
lowing only lawful recreation; and that 
to avoid muck greater HICONVeniencies, 
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a the going to filthy tippling and drinh- 
ing, which occaſions drunkennels, quar- 
rels, and ſpending their little ſubſtance 
that ſhou'd maintain their families. And. 
let our Scribbler ſay what he pleaſes, 

when he or any man - Argues matter of 
fad, if he were 2 much finer, and more 
ſubtle diſputant than he is, he is to be 
{ighted. To contend that there is no 
ſuch thing as motion, requires that we 
only riſe and walk,. or indeed only ſpeak 
to contute the babbler ; ſo to provethat 
drinking 1s the practice of all Countries 
and Towns aftcr Sermon, wt mans 
own knowledge may ſuffice. Nay, the 
very Saints themſelves (1 mean our Hj- 
pocritical Preciffans ) find ſome other 
centertainments- on the Sabbath beſides 
Prayer and Preaching ; and there are 
other Books beſides the Prafice of Piety, 
the Pilgrims . Progreſs, that will go. 
down 1n private. 

F. Pho—this is to run into his fault 
of charging things on Suppoſtion, of 
which yon can gtve no proot. 

L. Yet my Charge is ſomething Mo- 
deſter than his, both as to the thing and 
to the perſons 5 I ſpeak not evil of dig< 


nities, for that 1s poſitively forbid by 
H the 
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the holy Scripture ; and tho 'tis true 
thar the Accuſation I bring againſt theſe 
Sarnts are of a nature that admir ot no 
other proof, than what every man muſt 
ind by his own Acquaintance with 
them, yet if we may judge of their 
tpending the Sabbath, by their ſpending 
the reſt of the week, they have no rea- 


ton to ſay - with the Phariſee of old, I 


thank God I am not like other men ; for 


intereſt, worldly Intereſt, which they call 


{ndijlry, 18 as much their care all the 
week, as any of their neighbours of 
leſs Religious outſides ; Avarice is a re- 
markable adva ntage 'of theſe Sabbath 
es: and thoſe that deny the poor- 
{ort that harmleſs Recreation "after 
Evening Praycr, who are oblig'd by 
their neceflitics to work all the week 
hard, are not very ſingular in compaſ- 
ſionating their neccilities, evez on Mun- 
day, when the Sermons they have been. 
fixing in their Souls all the day before, 
ſhou'd not, one wou'd think, be wholly 
forgot. 
FE. Perhaps 'ts with them as with 
thoſe that eat too much of one food 
on that day to reliſh 1t all the week 
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L. T have heard a ſtory of a Dutch 
Miniſter, who was accus'd to the Ma- 
giſtrate for Preaching always the ſame 
Sermon for ten years together ; but de- 

manding his accuſers to be brought face 
to face to him, he-began to queſtion 
them what they remember? of that 
Sermon, and on their being not) able to 
give any account of it, appeal'd to.the 
Magiſtrate to juſtifie his conduct ; For 
ſaid he, if in ten years they have been 
able to learn fo little of one Sermon, 

what woud they profit by many ? The 
Parſon was diicharg'd, and Congrega- 
tion check d. 

FE, Well ! and whatof this ? 

L. So it may be our S$aizts are of a 
more dull and ſlow apprehenſion of 
Divine Inſtructions ; like thoſe Dutch 
Boors, than heir neighbours, who 
with 1cſs application can carry faway 
Morality enough, and found Religion, 
to ſhew their Fazth by their Works all 
the week after ; and fo make every 
day, as well as Sunday, the day of the 
Lord; and to put the Moral Laws of 
the Goſpel i in practice, as well as thoſe 
of Faith, and which in Realzty are in- 
ſeparable, it we believe Truth 1t{elf in 
the Goſpel. H 2 FE. In 
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EF. In thor, our Author accuſes King 
Charles for not permitting his loving 
Subjects to be moleſted in their Lawful 
Reereations, which, by the advice of 
his Judges, as learnd in the Law as 
Mr Promun and Mr R th, he has 
diſtinguiſh'd into Dancing , Archery, 
Leaping, Vaulting, May-games, Whitſon- 
ales, Morrice-dancing, May-poles, &Cc. 
moſt of which only exercile the body, 
and recreate the mind ; and yet after 
this quotation he flies 1 iato his exclama- 
tions, ofters the Platonick Ring ! the 
head of the Church | Well, and why not ? 
what is here that lefſens him in any of 
theſe Characters ? 1s the dancing of 
Mcn and Women on Country Greens, 
and 1n publick teo, fuch a crime and 
oftence to Modeſty? what muſt not man 
and woman meet ? muſt they not con- 
vcric,mult there be noSocicty 'twixt 'em? 
what doesthe ridiculousEnthufiaſt mean? 
will he be content that every Text of 
Scripture ſhall be run to the extremity 
of the Letter ? I dare believe he'll beg 
my excuſe. Sell all and give it to the 

poor, if any man take thy Cloak give him 
'f' Coat alſo, be your Converſation yea, 
yea, nay, nay ; ſwear not at all; and 
"many 
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many other Texts which St Colher and 
&R th fiad evaſions enough from 
to ſave their Pelf, and rejcCt the Prayer. 
of their diſtreſſed Fellow Creatures : and 
therefore we may reaſonably conclude, 
the Pharaſaical obſervation of the Sab- 
bath is not ſo juſtifyable by the Holy 
Writ, ſince beſides the Reaton of the 
thing our Bleſſed . Saviour himfelt, has 
reprimanded ſome of Mr KR—-th's Kid- 
ney in this particular. The Doctrine 
of the Goſpel is not to deprive Man- 
kind of the benefits of Society, without 
which human kind cannot ſubſiſt, but 
to procure it greater advantages and 
1nnocent pleaſures, that injure none, 
when the duty of the day 1s over, can 
be no offence either to practice or to 
encourage ; {o that ali this buſtle againſt 


| the King and the Church of Ergland, 


for thoſe permiſſzons are as fooliſhly ma- 
licious as groundleſs, and can only 
mean, that he would have only the 
rich alone have Recreation, or that 
there ſhould be no Recreatio” at all. 
The firſt is Villainous, the latter Rid:- 
culous, and contrary to the practice of 
all Mankind, from our Saviour down to 
this moment- 

M2 FE 
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I. But he has not done: with the 
Church yet, for he 1s for talling on 
that Root and Branch, as well as the 
Stzge; for the next Chapter 1s againſt 
the Schools: ſo that to ſhew the cor- 
ruptneſs of our conſtitution, he 1s re- 
' ſolved to allow the poor Church of 
England no part found, and by conſe- 
quence render 1t as infamous, as' his lit- 
tle Abilities and his great Aſſurance 
can. He charges them with corrupt- 
ing the Morals of the Age in all States, 
and to lay the foundation of it in 
youth itſelf : but here, as in other 
places, his Reaſons are frivolous, and 
his quotations nothing to the purpoſe ; 
and the whole Chapter itſelf being 
wholly foreign to the Queſtion in 
hand, I ſhall paſs 1t over with this re- 
fleftion alone, That the only ground and 
defien of it is, a malicious and impions 
prece of ſcandal thrown on both Church 
and Government, which he takes care 
 himelf to comfirm in the laſt Paragraph. 
That a Reform of the Schools in this 
point has been ſo long neglefed, refleFs 
{ſhame xpox the Church, who ought 
chrefly to have concern d themſelves in it, 
&c- and therefore the Univerſities, who 

: tho 
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tho they formerly condemn'd the Stage, 
are now becore its Admirers, anc to the 
ſcandal of the Nation, Oh\cene Poems 
are writ at their Publick Acts» 

I hope the Univerſities w:ll take care 
this Gentleman way have his due re- 
ward for ſo Iwprdent a tallity without 
any ſhadow of Proof. | 

F. Alas it he were to an{wer for all 
theScandal he has produced withour the 
leaſt Proof, the Poor 71242 WOuld be in 
a deſperate Condition, and Dear his 
Predeceſſour Company in the next Wag 
Condenmers Account of x hog loſs of 
both hls Ears : . but to proceed. 
He is now come to anſwer the 
defender of the Stzge ; here fure we 
ſhall find ſomne torches, 4ome attempt at 
reaſonins. 

L. Artempt! 1 afture you at firſt Daſh 
he brings his dead- doing Sjtlogifnr, 
which. by his affurance he rakes for 
Onanſwerable ; but betorc we come to 
ſhew the Abſir dity of that, I havea word 
or two to ſay 0 what he premi{es 1n 

mlicious infinuations againſt the Dz- 


vie of the Church of England for tran- 


flating Father Caffaro, Divinity Proftet- 
{or at Ps 7s,in detence of theStave, Read 
the ſecond P aragraph. H 4 F. 
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F. reads, Before I come directly to the 
Point, which he has never done yet, 
Or intend 5 10 do at all) it may not be 
Lnproper to obſerve, that confrdering 
the P alpable influence the Stage has had 
por the Corrn tion of Manners ſo mnch 
-oxaplained of, it ſeems no very ſutable 
Inploymeni for one Divine of the Church 
of England, to eſporuſe the defence of the 
Stage azarnſt another. Nor is it very 
ch fer the defendants honour to make 
fe of Arrows from a Popiſh Quiver ; for 
we have no reaſon to think that a Popiſh 
Divine will be a Cordial Enemy to the 
Stage, when the worſhip of their Church 
do's ſo much reſemble Foe Pomp of the 
[heatre. 
_ £. I defired you to read that Para- 
graph over, that you might ſee what 
he thinks not Iproper, chat is to Catch 
at every opportunity. of abuſing the 
Church of England, or any , Member of 
the Clergy, fince there is no ſuch Evi- 
dence, as he and ſome pretend , with- 
out any Proof or True reaſon of 
the Stages Palpable Influence on the 
Corruption of Manners; but on the 
contrary, that the end and aim of the 
Stage, is, as Mr Collier confeſſes, the 
en- 
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encouragement Of Virtue, and diſconrage- 
ment of Vice ;, and fince, as Dr Horneck 
and Mr IWeſtly too owns, Moral Repre- 
ſentations are uſeful tor that end, I can 
ſee no reaſon why the defence of it 
ſhou'd. be an improper employment for 
a Divine of the Church : Nor can I ſee 
why it ſhou'd be more for this Divines 
diſbonour to make uſc of Popith Arrows 
for, than Mr Co/her to uſt them agaiuſt 
the Sta ge; at leaſt Mr R---—- th ſhou'd 
not chiak it ſo, ſince he . has been be- 
holding to the Papiſts for ſome Arrows 
himſelf : nay, he contradicts himſelf 
when he tells us, that we have no. 
reaſon to think a Popsſh Divine will be 
in carneſt againſt the Stage, for in the 
next Chapter but one he brings more 
than one whole Popiſh Conncil againſt 
the Stage, and for the baniſhment of It. 
If the Biſhop of Arras ( a violent and 
bigotted Pol Biſhop.) may be allow'd 
an 'Authority again{t the Stage, why 
may not Father Caffaro, a Divinity Pro- 
teflor, be an Authority for it ? 'Tis but 
ſetting our Adverſaries to fight one a- 
gainſt another: Tho the Father {cems 
more Juſtiſs zable than the Bi; )0P, f1nce 
he gives you better realon for what he 

has 
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has done, than our Syllogizer has been 
able to Anſwer. 

F. He goes on with full as much 
Evidence as he begins; the Do&tors firſt 
argument he ſays 1s--- that the Serip- 
tures have no expreſs and-particular Pre- 
cept againſt Plays, which argument is 
in force, for all that he has faid a- 


gain{t it ; : his fooliſh inſtance of Maho- 


mit D ehildifhly ridiculous and notoriouſly 
falſe; tor we are fore-warn'd in both 
the old and new Teſtaments of falſe 
Prophets. But the cafe 15 not the ſame, 
nor 15 the conſequence of one and the 
other of any proportion. St Par writ 
then of things in being, quotes Plays 
then 11 vogue ; ure he cou'd not be 
;2norant of the [11s of that ſor: of Poe- 
try if there were any 1n it, and yet 
when there was a fair opportunity to 
put fo neceſlary advice in, he fays no- 
thing of the matter : Mabonret appear'd 
ſome hundreds of years after, and ex- 
preſsly againſt what the very end and 
deſign of the Goſpel was. But he may 
ſay, that cou'd not but be foreſeen by 
hin that faw all things. Tre, nor 
cou'd the 1dolatry and the Pernicions 
evils of the Stage eſcape his foreſrght ; 
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yet he has never fore-warn'd us of the 
Stage, but againſt falſe Prophets more 
than once. 

£. Nay , this Scribbler himſelf is 
Jjeas'd in his »ſual mode of Contradi&i- 
on to allow, that Plays lawfully ma 
be, and have been writ by the Fathers 
themſelves ; for (after a notorious 
ialſhood) he owns in his 19th Chapter, 
that the writing a Poem in the nature of 
a Tragedy, or Poetical Dial ogne ( that 1s 
to ſay in Sinners Engliſh a Tragedy ) 
with ſeveral acts and parts, to add Life 
and Tire to it, no body 3s againſt, that 
 Apollinaris.and the Primtive Proteſtants 
have done 1t. 

F. How ? has Apollinarjs, and the 
Primitive Proteſtants ( and thoſe good 
Chriſtians to0) taln under the lah ot his 
dead-doing Sy//ogiſm £ has not God 
appointed ſuffciezt means for the propa- 
gation of the Goſpel and Morality, with- 
out the help of the Stage & ard 15 1t not 
#rlawfiil for man to appornt other means 
to accolnplith it. Did not our Saviour 
{end his Apoſtles to preach, and teach 
both Jews and Gentiles ? and muſt Apol- 
linaris and our good Primitive Chriſtians 
find another way of Comedies and Tragedies 

to 
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to do it, which owe their inventions to the 
Devil, and which were founded by Drun- 
kards, and in honor of Idols © Nay, to 
do it in Imitation of Euripides, a Pagar 
Poet 2 and of Menander and Pindarus, 
a couple of hounds of the ſame infernal 
” "arm > © Are we not infinitely better 
* provided for thoſe ends; by the word of 
” * God, and the Ordinance , the Mini- 
ry ? are not we taught that the former 
* 7s able to make us wiſe unto Salvation : 
* is given us by inſpiration of, for Do- 
hs i nh Reproof, CorreFion, aud Inſtru- 
w ator in Righteouſneſs, that we may be 
perfe, and iruly furniſh d unto all good 
” « work, 2 Tim. 2. ſo that we have no 
* need of the Inſtrnfion of the Stage for 
* any of thoſe ends | 
L. Hold, hold ; do you not know 
when this Gentleman is in the humour 
he will allow a/ things lawful but the 
AFion 2 Plays may be writ, but not 
aFed ; Apoilinaris and the reſt may write 
what Plays they pleaſe; nay, tho it be 
for the advancement of virtue, and pr- 
niſhment of vicz, which 1s St. R th's 
Ruarrel to the Drama, as appears from 
this Syloziſmr, it they be not aFed. 
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F. If to add Life and Luſtre to the 
thing, the Dialogue, the pattions, nay, 
the Pagan ads and parts are lawful, why 
to add a greater Life and Luſtre may 
not Aion be added ? 

£. Why ? becaufe 'tis reaſonable— 
that's a ſufficient cauſe for St R-——7h 
to refuſe the AFion ; but of that here- 
aiter: we have got this point in ſpite 
of his Sytlogiſm, that Plays may be 
writ ;, for that he ſays no body ever deny d; 
which deſtroys a great part of his Book, 
and all the buſtle on that topic. We 
are not defending the Corruption of the 
Wage, tis enough he will allow a Poem 
1n the mature of a Tragedy ; and that 
good Chriſtians too may write Comedies 
and Tragedies, without damnation ; we 
{hall, I doubt not, remove the difhcul- 
ty of. aFing them hereafter, when we 
have done with his Syllogiſm. 

F. Truly methinks that piece of Ar- 
gument will hold againſt all private 
perſons, how quality'd ſoever, writing 
any Moral Treatiſe ; for 1t a private 
perſon may write a Moral Book againit 
Vice, why may not a Poet exhort, .and 
reprove his backſliding Nerghbour in a. 
Play, by o efficacious a means as the 

letting 
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ſetting betore his eyes the follics and 
vices of the times they hive in, and al- 
{o to ſhew the w77fortunes and evils that 
attend them ? 

L. Though he allows the Magiſtrates 
in the number of the Lawful Perſons 
that may encourage Virtue, and d:ſ- 
countenance Vice ; yet he will not let 
him jadge of what means to uſe to that 


_ end: he alone 1s to dictate to them, as 


he has already to the Church, what 
they are to do, or not to do, ſo that 
both Church and State are Mr R--th's 
Deputies, who deſpotically preſcribes 
them the Laws of Right and Wrong, 
which they muſt not tranſgreſs with- 
out the penalty of his rebuke. And 
what Magiſtrate but will be aw'd by 
him, irom allowing the promoting 
virtue by the Stage. _ 

F. But why may not - Magi{trates 
perinit Pays to purſue this end 2 ſmmce 
we find the Supream Magiſtrate have 
alr cady often alloted the Theatre for 

this utc both at home and abroad. 

L. He gives no ſubſtantial Reaſon 
- agunſt it, ” but ſuch as he uſes to give 
* you mult be content with, if you take 
him for your Pay-maſtgr The 


Pulpit 
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Pulpit he fays 1s ſufhcient without any 
other help for this end : tho experi- 
ence demonſtrates, that the Pulpit and 
Stage both have not: been ſufticient to 
cure half the vices of the Age, or of a- 
any Age indeed. 

FE. 1 fear there have been Pwalpats, 
which Mr R-—— #þ will allow have 
been farther from purſuing this end, 
than Mr Collzer will have vur Stage to 
be, unleſs he will grant that all the 
Pul pits of Popery, Anabaptiſm, Socinia- 
iſm, &Cc. have been 1n the right for ſo 
many Centuries. And if Hereſfes, Re- 
bellion, and Maſjacres, have been taught 
from ſome Paulpits, I am fure the Pa- 
cific Do@rines oi the Goſpel were tar 
from being delivered there. So that at 
his rate of Arguing, we are to adhere 
to whatever 1s told them from the 
Pulpit, which 1s to transfer the nfall;- 
bility of St Peter's Chair to every Pulpit, 
or to make a Tranſubſtantion Of infalli- 
bility. But on the contrary, it every 
private man 1s to be Judge of the I ruth 
of the Doctrines of the Pxlp:t, then 15s 
every man Judge of the ſufficient means 
of teaching Virtue, and douragang: 


Fice; and it fo, whom has Mr. R---tþ 
hs 
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his Authority of depriving not only 
the Magiſtrate, but every private man 
of his Native Right from. He has not 
read Mr Hales of Eaten, he would find 
elſe, that in True Chriſtianity there 1s 
no ſuch very great preheminence of 
CharaFers, every Chriſtian 1s to be ſaved 
by his own Faith, and whatever means 
he uſes to promote the Doctrines of the 
Goſpel, he cannot juſtly fall under a 
rebuke. | 
L. Nay, I fancy his very Syllogiſm 
may be turned againſt the wery body 
of the Clergy themſelves ; tor if the Scrip- 
tures be ſufficient to make us wiſe unto 
- Salvation, there 1s no need of Teachers 
of ſo plain a Doctrine; and if the Scrip- 
tnres be ſufhcient, then 'tis unlawful to 
uſe any other means. This will farther 
appear when we conſider that while 
we are entirely to ſeek what Palpits to 
hear , our beliet. and practice muſt be 
\uſpended. Mr R th is not for' 
hearing the Church of Exgland, and in 
that Mr Golfer agrees with him 3 now I 
am not for hearing that of theDiſlenter:; 
one will not admit that of the Lnthe- 
rans ; another denies that of the Pa- 
piſts, and yet all will agree _ the 
Scrips 
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pture 1s the word of God, and 1s ſuffic:- 
ent to make us wiſe unto Salvation ; this 
- being evidently fo, Mr R——+#/'s Sylo- 
gr/7e at one blow makes all the P#lpits 


in the world as unlawtul as the Stage, 


by the ſame conſequence: 

&. But, pafſirig this over —I ſuppoſe 
he will allow the Magiſtrate may pre- 
{cribe any particular Recreatzon. Nay, 
[ ſuppoſe he will allow every private 
perſon to chuſe what diverſor he pleaſes, 
. provided it be innocent; But tis evi- 


dent from Hiſtory ( to ſay nothing of 


Athens or Rome ) that Queen Elizabeth 
did, tho ſhe ſuppreſs'd Play-hoyſes in 
the City, proteFed and enrourag d them 
in her Court : That King Charles, who 
was both a Magiſtrate and a Piows mar, 
cave yct a greater Authority to the Stage; 
and that the Governing Part of the Cler- 
gy themſelves thought it worth their 
favour and defences and tho on fome 
extraordinary Occurrences or Abules 
there may be ſome Inſtances given of 
_ the ſuppreſling of partrcular Theatres, yet 
both Athens and Rome, both Chriſtians 
and Pagans, have ſolemnly approv'd 
the diverſion 4 and that fo many thou- 
ſands of women of virtue and honour , 
0] mer 
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men of candour, wiſdom and virtue have 
and do yet 'chufe it for a Recreation, 
trom more weighty attairs : And laſtly, 
he himſelf has own'd that no body de- 
nies the writing a Poem in the nature of a 
Tragedy to be Lawful, by conſequence 
the reading them can be no more a 
Crime ; nay, as will hereafter appear, 
nor even the ſceing them aged. 

' L. Yes, the Magiſtrate may appoint 
zicer Recreation no doubt, but his fault 
wou'd be to ſingle out ſuch permcioms 
Recreations, that ſhou'd be any way 
fubſervicwt to the promotion of wirtue ; 
that is not lawful for him. to do: and 
iince there are ways and means found 
out , and eſtabliſh'd for our more ſeri- 
ous hours, and for the more ſedate and 
temperate fort of people, he muſt not 


endeavour ta turn even our Driverſcon- 


into ſzſeruFion, and with St James, 
make our very Mirth part of our Devo- 
tion. If Plays would be content with 
meerly diverting, us, they might be al- 
low'd by theſe Sazzts as well as theBot- 
tle : but if they ſaucily pretend to give 
us ufeful Leilons of Virtue rewarded , 
and Vice puniſh'd, of folly and: falſhood 
riaicul'd, and exposd, then perhaps 

Mr. 
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Mr R——+tþ wou'd allow Apolinaris, 
Du Pleſſzs, and Buchanan, and if good 
Chriſtian Comedies and Tragedies of the 
Prageſtants in Henry the 8th's time, as 
good Authorities for the Stage as Ter- 
tallian,St Chryſoſtom, and the reſt againſt 
it, for what has no relation to our Stage. 
'Tis their propoſing virtue ard inſtrutFi- 
on for their aim, that makes them a- 
lawful, and a reflection on the Wiſdom 
and Power of God. Tho Apollinaris 
writ Comedies and Tragedies in imita- 
tion of Euripides, Menander, and Pin- 
darns, on Divine Arguments and Scri 
ture Stories, tho the good Chriſtian, in 
the beginning of the Reformation, 
propagated the Proteſtant DoGrine un- 
der the vail of Dialogues, by way of 
Comedy and Tragedy, finfomuch that 
the Popiſh Clergy got them forbid by 
the 34th and 35th of Her. 8th, c. x. 
tho the famous du Pleſſzs Mornay writ 
a Tragedy of Jeptha's Daughter, tho 
Buchanan did the like , yet the Magi- 
ſtrates muſt ſuppreſs the Plays, that are 
exalted. from meer diverſions, to the 
promotion of virtue and diſcourage- 
ment of vice, for only chat very Name- 
rical Cauſe. 

[ 2 FA 
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© F. Hold a little, good Sir, here 1s 
ſomething again that falls under our 
Sllogizers Anathema — - what the Do- 
Frine of the Goſpel promoted by ComeMies 
and Tragedies ? 1s not . the Scripture 
\ufficient ? 1s riot the Ordinance of the 
Miniſters ſufficient without the Stage, 
or Comedies and Tragedies ? did the 4- 
poſtles promote the Goſpel ſo 2 was 
Fulian more terrible than Nero, or was 
Martyrdom more to be avoided 2 where 
uid Apollinaris learn to make uſe of Fo- 
reign Diabolical Arms to fight the 
Cauſe of T7#th 2 when the Goſpel and 
God had furniſh'd his Cauſe with 
means ſufficient without them ? Apolli- 
naris muſt either recant his Plays, or de- 
Clare his oppoſition to Tertullian, and 
St Chryſoſtom and Mr R—th---did he e- 
v2r declare his Repentance £ without 
which there was ſcarce Salvation for him, 
if we will believe Mr R—#h. 

L. Yet if we believe the fame Mr 
R — th, it was lawful in Apollinaris and 
in the good Chriſtians of the firſt Reforma- 
t:07, to propagate even the Do@rimes 
of Faith, (tor we difter not from the 
P.piſts in the points of Morality) fo 
that one would think it were not alto- 
gether 
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ether {o «lawful, neither to make uſe 
of that help, for the promoting Morel 
Virtue, which he has granted tor the 
promulgation of even the higheſt and 


pureſt points of Rel79707. 


&, Did the Stage indeed advance Do- 
ctrines Contrary , thoſe of the Pulprf, 
there would be ſome ſeeming ground 
for this Indignation ; when 1t © docs, or 
may at laſt enforce rhe very Doctrines, 
that the Pulpit ought to teach us, 1 
cannot but wonder , that any one that 
has the leaſt Pretence to virtue and ho- 


neſty, will a& ſo prepeſterouſly againſt 


it, as to run out into all the indecent, 
and even villainons eXxtravagances in ng- 
ture ; forge a thouſand falſe Crimcs 
from their own guilty 1maginatians, 
and then charge chem as real On the 
Stage. 

£. This 1s ehigherie, that whatever 
the abuſes of this excellent Invention 
may do, a well regulated Stage cannot 
but be ſubſervient to the Pulpit, ] 
have already in ſome meaſure {hewy, 
that the Stage teaches us by Examples, 
what the Oo docs only by Precept- 
And I may, I hope, without offence 


ay, that tho the {ententions Truths 
E-2 17 
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in Eccle/7aſtes are admirable, and touch- 
ing to thoſe, that have experzenc'd the 
verity ot. them; yet, that when any 
one of them is illuſtrated by an example 
repreſented to . the /ife, 1t 1s ſtill more 
touching, and muſt make the greater 
impreſſion in the mind, eſpecially of 
thoſe, whoſe Age or happy Fortune 


_ has ſecur'd them from a perſonal expe- 
 rience.” | 


n 


—_ 


F. But does not Pharoah (ſays he) 
and the other Perſecutors of Gods peo- 
ple afford us examples in the Scrip- 
ture ? | 

L. I grant them admirable examples, 
yet from his own Confeſlion \ Ho 
7n the Nature of a Tragedy, with ſeveral 
Ads and Parts to give life and Iuſtre to 
it, &c. 1s lawful, and therefore from 
his own inſtances of Jeptha, Baptiſtes, 
&c. the Poet may without a Crime ex- 
alt it from a. bare narration, into the 
AFion of a Tragedy, with the natural 
paſſion that we find in our ſelves on 
the like Occafions; this Apollinaris, Na- 
z1anzen, du Pleiſus Mernday, and our 
Primitive Proteſtants, evidently conclu- 
ded from their practice, which even our 
Scribbler juſtifies, and grants to - {o 
aw- 
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lawful,” as never to have” been acny'd 
by any body, and yet- by þis own fa; 
rious Sylogiſnr, theſe very wmimerical good 
Chriſtians are gnilty of the moſt herons 
and damnable Crimes it; bringing, in a 


new means to that end; forthe, accom- 


pliſhing of 'which, Gbd had appointed 
a ſufficient means before: | q_ 

F. But: you find that” he pretends 
that Apollinarss did this when he * was 


 deny'd! preaching by Fulicn the Apo- 


ſtate. 

"Li Bat 'was there more liber ty of 
oreachitis' under Tiberixs; Nero, Diocleſsi- 
an, &C.' could not 'the Chriſtians %s 
well have read the ſtories as they lay 
in the Scriptures themſelves, as in the 
Tragedy of Apollinaris, as our Author 
terms them? had 'not God provided 
ſufficient- means for this by thi ordi- 
nance of the Miniſtry 2 Nay, in chov- 
fing Scriptare ſtories it ſhew'd as it they 
more immediately doubted the fuffici- 
ency of the means that God had taken, 
ſince that was to imply ar leaſt, thac 
the word of God admitted of an Im- 
provement by Poems 7:2 the nature © 
Tragedies. Nay, the Tragedy of the 
paſſto zon Of our _— $eviour writ by 
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St Grrogory Nagianzen, 1s , the higheſt 
{troak that cou'd be ofter'd at Mr R--th's 
SyHegiſm. What, had not God or- 
dain'd Juſficient means of conveying the 
Knowledge and efhicacy of his Aracu- 
lous death and. paſſion, by . which all 
Mankind were reſcu'd from” the graſp 
of Satan and the Jaws of Death, with- 
out this Father's. bringing it into a 
Play, a Theatrical Repreſentation ? Is 
not this to fly in the face of the God 
of our Salvation ? -and did it not call 
down the Judgment of the moſt-high, 
on-ſo blaſphemous and abominable an 
undertaking 2 This would have been 
Mr Collier's exclamation againſt -any of 
our Modern Poets that ſhould have 
dane this, and the News-monger would 
hve attackt him with his Sy/logiſm of 

e ſufficiency of the means already pro- 
vided. But our Poets are cautious of 
meddling with that, to which 'tis a 
Crime to add, and no leſs to diminiſh, 
to give corroborating Inſtances of Gods 
Judgments, in the pumſhment of Vice 
in ſtories, that are more liable to be 
manag'd by their Will and Judg- 
ment. ; 


F: 
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F. But the Plays of Nazianzen, Apol- 
I;naris, &c. were not Acted ; 'had no 
prophane Geſtures and Geſticulations, 
nor pomp: of the Theatre ' to {ct them 
off ,, for there you find lyes: the Crime 
af--Plays, in this Gentlemans opinion. 
Plays may be writ but not a#ed. 

L. Without doubt he has his wergh- 
ty reaſons to himſelf, for that and all 
things he has advanc'd ; which he keeps 
a3s-a Reſerve, and will not let us now 
{ce them. But I think if it be lawful - 
to add the embelliſhments of the Poeti- 
cal - part of the. Stage, the mechanic 
part cannot contain any greater pro- 
phanation ;, the pomp of the Theatre 
1s ſtil] paying a greater Reſpect to the 
Subject, and the AFior renders it yet 
more lovely and touching ; 1o that 1f it 
were reaſonable and lawtul to put the 
Scripture {tories into a Poem 1n the na- 
ture of a Tragedy, it muſt be becauſe 
that would render it more taking, and 
make it ſink with the greater force into 
the mind of the Reader, than: in a 
plain, bare, and nnharmonions Narrati- 
on ;,_ therefore the fame Reaſon and 
Motive will yet hold for the - Repreſer- 
tation ; ſince every days experience 

| ProVEs 
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proves that the Aion and the pomp 
of the Theatre add to the efficacy of 
the Poem, aud makes more ſtrong and 
lively Impreſftion on beholders, that a 
meer feading the ſame Poem : So that 
if it be lawful to put a Scripture ſtory 
into 2 Play, and even the moſt ſacred 
of all the Hiſtories, both the Old: and 
the New Teſtaments, that very Rea- 
ſon that juſtifies the writing a Tragedy, 
ſtands yet as {trong; for the AFing of it; 
tor the fooliſh obje&tion about Geſtures 
and Gefticulations, we ſhall conſider 
that betore we part ; but now we maſt 
run through the reſt of the inſtances 
brought tor the Confirmation of this 
Syllogiſne. Et 

F. Firit, let me add a word or two 
to the former proofs, as the Pulpit in 
Sermons takes but one Text, of per- 
haps but one line, to explain and re- 
commend in the whole diſcourſe, fo 
the Drama takes but one of thoſe | ex- 
cellent ſententions obſervations on the 
frailties and accidents of humane life, 
which are to be found in Ecclefaſtes, or 
any other moral part .of the Bible: 
this he explains and enforces by a great 
and pathetic example. 7 


L 
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L. But all this Illuſtration (not Con- 
firmation) of the ſeveral parts of his 
Syllogiſm, is highly ridiculous; for 
thus he proceeds — Car arty of them 
grve us more ſurprizing rm of the 
ſadden turns of fate and Revolutions of 
Providence, than the deſtruFion of So- 
dom 4rd Gomorrha, of Pharoah and his 
Hoft, 8c. If I ſhould grant him this, it 
wou'd not be the leaſt advantage to his 
Cauſe, ſince he allows Scripture Stories 
to be made into Plays ; rhoſe Stories 
are more emphatically ſet | before us, 
and tho the Poet cannot. give. us more 
{urprizing, he may at leaſt - give us 
more in number , and thoſe which will 
more nearly touch us, when we obſerve 
them to proceed naturally from thoſe 
Follies and Vices which we find every 
day among our ſelves. 'Tis juſtly ob- 
ſerved , that to make their Characters 
pityd, you muſt not make them guilty 
of ſcandalous Vices, fince thole reach 
not the generality of Spectators-z and 
we only pity' what may' betal on our 
ſelves, or ſome of ours ; ſo when the 
inſtances are -zzraculons, and out of the 
conſtant Courſe of nature, they are not 
only few in number, diſtant 1n _ 

an: 
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and place, but of a kind which every 
man thinks himſelf ſecure from, as not 
guilty of thoſe Crimes that caus'd them. 
The caſes of Sodom, Pharoah, and Se- 
zacherib, are too fingular to hit us,. 
without a long Chain of deduction ; 
but inſtances of ſudden turns of For- 
tune, which we ſee proceed immedi- 
ately from the Follies and Vices that 
ſpread through human Nature, we find 
our ſelves more nearly touch'd with, 
what may fall to our own lots, if we 

avoid not the Vices, which we are yet 
but too much inclin'd to hearken to, 

when intereſt and paſſzon perſwades. 

EF. This will hold good againſt . his 
next Paragraph. 

L. And as for that which follows. 
| Are they able to expoſe Folly and Fal- 
ſhood to more Contempt, than the ſacred 
Scripture does ., which tells us, that a 
poor and wiſe Child 3s better than an old 
and fooliſh King, Eccl. 4.13. And that 
tho the Bread of deceit and falſhood b2 
{weet to a man, yet afterwards his 
mouth ſhall be fill'd with Gravel, Prov. 
2. 17. Tis nothing to the purpoſe ; 
for firſt the Stage ſets before their Eyes 
what Þolly and Falſhood are, not in bare 

Tg rerms, 
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terms, which want a comment, but in 
ſd plain and viſible a dreſs, that you 
know - them off the Stage when you 

meet them every day in your Converſa- 
tion, Or in your Negotzations, in your . 
own inclinations or prat#ice ; lo that af- 
ter the Spectator or Hearer has been 
ſhown the lively draught of Folly and 
Falſhood on the Stage, he muſt know it 
where-ever he meets it, and avoid it 
both in himſelf and others, if he be ca- 
rable of Correfion. Mr R-——=th may 
perhaps know, that every man 15 of 
capable of amendment. Bray a Fool in 
a Mortar, &c. But I hope he will de- 
part from his 43s Folly,now 'tis expos'd, 
and not incur that cenſure. 

F. But has not God appointed the M;- 
miſty (ſays he) to teach al] Nations, to 
obſerve whatever he commanded, Mat.28, 
19. To diſtingniſh betwixt tha precious 
and wile, Jer. 15. 19. To prove, to re- 
buke, to exhort, to teach us to deny un- 
godlineſs and worldly Iufts, and to live 
ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this pre- 
ſent evil world, Tit. 2. 12. 

L. He fays true ; yet contradids his 

- OwrBprecept in his pra@ice : If the Mini- 

ſtry are appointed, why does he _ 
ten 
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tend to teach the Mzniſtry ? what, like 
another Nailer, does he ſet up blaſphe- 
moully for the Son of. God ? or 
like Mahomet, for the Holy Ghoſt > the 
only inſtrufer and teacher of the Mi- 
 miſtry ? He impudently argues the Cler- 
gy guilty of the negle& of their duty, 
&c. 1{o that if he ſets up for the Cenſor 
of one Body of the Clergy or Mzniſtry, 
and will have them negligent of one 
unportant dxtzy, why may not I con- 
dema another order of the Miniſtry as 
negligent of ſome other ? and give as 
good inſtances too ? $o the frolick goes 
round ? But I have a greater reſpect 
and veneration for the Clergy of all 
Bodies of Chriſtianity, than to preſume 
to lay that to their charge. But from 
his own aflertion of the Pulpits being 
negligent 1n 1ts duty, 'tis not ſo crim- 
nal to ſupply that defect another way ; 
and for all that he has ſaid to the con- 
trary, the Stage may yet be allow'd to 

do it, | | 
FE, You have I think ſufficiently con- 
futed, and ſhewn the abſurdities of this . 
Chapter ; let us haſte on now to an end, 
for to be fo particular, will prglong 
our diſcourſe beyond the time that 1 
can 
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ean ſpare to throw away on ſuch a 
trifle. 

L. I muſt confeſs, to ſay all that 
might be ſaid, to clear all the work, 
he has, by his incoherencies, falſhoods, 
. and falſe reaſoning cut out, wou'd be 
too tedious an undertaking at preſent, 
ſince I defign a defence of the Stage in 
a difterent method from any yet at- 
tempted, and ſhall reſerve my moſt 
forcible arguments for that time ; find- 
ing I have no great need ' of them to 
you to whom the zralice and weakneſs 
of this Antidramatiſt are fo evident. 

F. Tho I am fully ſatisfy'd, both of 
the fallacy of his Reaſoning, and the 
1znorance and malice of his Quotations 
and Calumnies, yet I like to have my 
Opinions confirmed by the Reaſons of 
a Friend, of whoſe Judgment I have 
ſome Opinion. 

£. O, Sir, your Servant but to 
{top compliments —— let us proceed. 
The next Argument of the Pariſar Do- 
or gives beginning to his 6th Chap. 
He allows that Aquinas ſays, that 7s 
the part of a wiſe man ſometimes to unbend 
his mind by diverting words or afons ; 
but will not allow that this is any ad- 

vanta ge 
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vantage to Plays, quarrels with the 
Doctors Logic, and ſo goes on in ima- 
ginary Triumph. But by his leave 
theſe words may more fairly be brought 
in defence of the Drama, which con- 
ſits only of diverting words and actt- 
ons. It heallows not the Dr.'s arguing 
he'll allow Tis own, and then we are - 
ſecure of the Authority of Aquizas, 
conlidering that he himſelf preſently 
admits of the /awfulneſs of the Plays 
 allow'd by St. Thomas, © Officinms Hz- 

ſtrionum, quod ordinatur ad ſolatium ho- 
minibus exhibendum, non eſt ſecundum ſe 
zlitum, that 15, Stage Plays, which are 
. direFed to recreate or ſolace, are not un- 
lawful in themſelves: Thas is quite ano- 
ther work, that our Stage now aſſumes —— 
and had the Stage held there, and been 
Regular, and Moderate in its prafice. 

EF. What then ? it wou'd have been 
Lawful ? 1s he at laſt come to a Regu- 
Lition of the Stage ? will it do under 2+ 
ny form ar Regulation ? 

L. He is not yet come ſo far over--- 
Have a little patience, and he will an- 
{wer your expectation ; at preſent he 
only owns, that it wou'd not have been 
fo culpable as now it 1s: - 
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EF. Thns again makes evident what 
has been ſaid before, that he is not. 
angry at Plays, if they wou'd be con- 
tent to be meer diverſions, without any 
zmprovement to the mind, or any preſer- 
vation againſt Vice and Folly, but that 
when once Plays come to be ſancily im- 
proved to turning our looſer and more un- 
guarded hours of pleaſure, to the benefit 
of our Morals, &c. Plays become unlaw<- 


ul. 
5, L. But this is coveting their naked- 
neſs with Fig-leaves : he goes ON. 

F. What does he mean by ridiculing 
the Scripture 2 what apply a Scripture 
Phraſe to prophane Plays ? 

L. No interruption, but let me go 
on He 1s a priviledg'd perſon, and 
may ſay what he pleaſes ; either for, 
or againſt the Stage , the Church, the 
State, the Scripture, &c. But to go on, 
where you interrupted -This was 
not its Original deſign, if we may believe 
Tertullian, it was invented by the De- 
wl, &Cc. | 

F. But what jf we will fot believe 
Tertullian, aginſt the known Hiſtory ot 
the Drama, its Riſe, and Progreſs, what 
then ? 

K L. 
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L. But ſuppoſe Tertullian in the right, 
muſt Charches be deſtroy'd ; be- 
cauſe they were erected to Idols ? he 
muſt be more unacquainted with Hiſto- 
ry, than he would have others thought 
to be if he does not know, that many 
of the Temples conſecrated to Idols were 
exalted into Chriſtian Churches, by tome 
or thoſe very Fathers he quotes againſt 
the Stage. He muſt know nothing of 
the Converſion of England, by Auſtin 
the Monk under Pope Gregory the 
Great, if he does not know of this con- 
verting the Pagan Temples into Chri- 
ſtan Churches even here too. Did 
the Diſſenters in Oliver's time object a- 
g2inſt the Parochial Churches, becauſe 
the Idolatrous Rites of the Papiſts had 
been performed 1n them, and yet it 
migit as juſtly be-ſaid {of them, as of 
the Theatre, that they owe their original 
to the Devil. At his rate there 1s no- 
thing ſo ſacred and holy, but muſt be 
abdicated as having at leaſt been ap- 
plied to the Devil's ſervice. But if we 
can turn the Devil's invention againſt 
himſelf, where 1s the YI of it ? Bur this 
is true Cans, Noiſe, and Zeal, without 
treaſon. 

& 
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F. To compleat his Character, he 1s 
rcſolvd to have one touch with the 
Fathers too- He has borrow'd all the 
Arrows their Quivers aftorded againſt 
the Stage, and now they have done his 
buſineſs, they may ſhift for themſelves 
and that quietly too, if they wou'd 
eſcape his Drawcanſer-like fury, ſeeing 
hey (the Fathers.) are the principal Rui- 
vers whence the former (the Papiſts) 
draw all their Arrows againſt the Pro- 
teftants, and whence the latter pulls darts 
to hurl againſt the Puritans. | 

£. Before 1 go farther (ſays he in the 
beginning of his paragraph) I muſt— 
do what ? why abule the Fathers worſe 
than any body elfe has done, in making 
them the Arrows of Popery, and with 
one blow: ſtrikes at them, and the 
Church of Ezgland too in allowing Po- 
pery, and has but the ſame weapons. 

_#. Well then either their Au- 
thoritics are good againſt the Profe- 
ſtants and Puritans, or they are not ; 
it they are not good againſt them, why 
are they good againſt the Stage ? why 
mult they be in the right in one, and 
in the wrong 1n the other ? | 
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L. Why ? becauſe the News-monger 
will have it ſo ; but he may ſay the 
Papiſts miſunderſtand them, but does 
the Church of Eregland do ſo too - 
G4inſt the Difſenters 2 if Mr R 
will ſay ſo he may, for he may ſay = 
thing; but then he mult allow me to 
tay the ſame of him and Mr Collier in 
their quotations againſt the Stage. T hus 
it being plain thar Mr R-—th will-not 
allow the Fathers when againſt his rea- 
ton, is as evident that their Authority 
1s rejzced by all fides, when they op-_ 
pole either Reaſon, or what appears 
fo to them, whom they are produc'd 
againſt. From hence it will follow, 
that his fubfequent quotations of Fa- 
thers and Councils are not to be re- 
garded 5 Firſt, as being nothing to 
the Controverſie i in hand, and zext, be- 
cauſe they have been abundantly an- 
iwer'd already. Mr R th uſes 
an unpardonable 1mpudence in forcing 
their Authority on the Stage, whom he 
himſelf 1s ſo far from thinking nfall:- 
ble, that he does not really allow them 
fo much as the Authority of Hiſtort- 
ans ; and teſtimonial proofs of the 
«1:crpline of the Church in the very 
times 
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times they liv'd in, which 1s the leaſt 
that could be granted them. . I there- 
fore paſs to the Divines of the Church of 
England, ſince they are more likely to 
be Judges of the matter, as being more 
near and converſant with it, than the 
Fathers, who cou'd have no notion of 
what they never ſaw , as has been ob- 
ſerv'd by one of the defenders of the 
Stage. 
EF. He begins with Mr Weſley, the 
Author of the Lite of Chriſt, an Epzc 
Poem. | x ved 
L. But all that Mr Weſtley tays, is 
nothing to his purpoſe of condemning 
the Stage ; for he begins with the Ap- 
probation of the Drama — Moral Repre 
ſentations are own'd to be -1n this na 
ture, not only innoceat, but even nfe- 
ful, as well as pleaſant-—A levere Au- 
thority this againſt the Stage. 

F. But you paſs over the beginning 
of the Charge, which in Mr Weftley's 
words as quoted by Mr R th 
runs thus Our infamous Theatres 
ſeem to have done more miſchief than 
Hobbs himſelf, or our new Atherſtucal 
Clubs, to the Faith and Morals of the Na- 
tion, This, ſince Mr Weſt#/ey only fays 
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it, may perhaps be, with a Poetick Li- 
cence, an hyperbolical Zeal, or lo, and. 
may be as reaſonably confuted with a 
demal ; but when hereafter I have 
time and opportunity of Books, I ſhall 
more fully diſprove the matter of tact ; 
here in his off-hand diſcourſe 'tis enough 
co obſerve ., that while he condemns 
the Abuſe , he allows the Drama itlelf, 
not only as iznocent and pleaſant, but 
even n1ſeful ; and in ſo doing he docs 
not diflent from Archbiſhop Lad, King 
Charles the Firſt, and the then govern- 
ing part of the Church; and ſince 'tis 
conteſs'd »ſefl, 'tis worth the Reform- 
T7178, | 

-7 To proceed to Dr Horneck, the 
next he quotes againſt the Stage, and 
yet he too, whoſe Remembrance is ſtill 
ſavory, as our Author Confeſtes, does 
not cry down allRepreſentations of H:- 
ftory or | mens Actions in the world, 
as wnlawful, but only wou'd have 
the Abuſes Reformed , and who 
is there that takes a Juſt and True de- 
light in the Noble pleaſure of the 
Stage, that wou'd not have it brought 
to 1ts niceſt periection ? the Wiſe and 
proſperous ſtate of Athens, made ſeve- 
| ral 
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ral laws for the regulation and attenti- 
on of the hearers, and it Mr R—#h 
and Mr Colter aim'd at that they wou'd 
not have been ſo much in the wrong, 
nor given way to fuch apparent zralice 
and falfities. He has given us the quo- 
tation of Doctor Bray by halves, yet 
ſuppoſing it all the matcrial part, and 
the connection and ſenfe unbroken, on- 
ly ſhews the Dr impos'd upon by a 
miſtake of Tertulhzan's and the Fathers, 
as has already been made out. or that 
what he ſays is only mcant againſt 
the abuſes of the Stage, Thus 
you ſec he has quoted but three Divines 
againſt the Stage, and two of them are 
plainly for it, and the other two may 
be ſo taken. 

F. But with ſubmiſſhhon to Doctor 
Bray, Dr Horneck, aud Vir Weſtley, I 
take their charge very much to exe:ced 
the bounds of Reality, or at leaſt of 
evidence, and that what they have 
urg'd is more a Rhcetorical Flouriſh, or 
a {upererrogatory Zcal ,than the true rc- 
ſult of Matter of Fact. 

L. That 1 do not gueſton to make 
out hercattcr, in the Book I have be- 
fore promis'd you. From theſe Drs in 
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Divinity he nroceeds to a Dr in Phyhic, 
Sir Richard Blackmore by name and 
becauſe that learned and ingenious 
Gentleman in his Preface to Prince Ar- 
thur, complains of the abuſe of the 
Stage, he brings him againſt the Stage 
in general, expreſly contrary tO that 
Gentleman' s words and intentions, as is 
evident from _ praiſe of the Mourn- 
ing Bride. Whether Sit Richard 'sCharge 
be well grounded or not; or will hold 
good in its parts, I ſhall have occaſion 
to examin 1n the fore-mentioned Book. 

F. From the Moderns he ſtarts back 
to the ancient Divines of the Church 
of England, among which he places 
Bradwardine, a Popiſh Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 

EL. How, a Popiſh Archbiſhop ? 
then he is reſolv'd *. out-do Mr Cot- 
lier's Biſhop of Arras, tho. (to uſe his 
own words) z; 7s wack for the honour 
of our Author, to borrow Arrows from 4 
Popiſh Quiver. 

£, This gives ſome light to his for- 
mer Reflections on the Church of E- 
gland Divines, in drawing thoſe darts 
ro hurt the Proteſtants. 
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L. But all theſe quotations from the 
ancient Church of Ezegland falls under 
what has been ſaid already to the Fa- 
thers, and to the three Modern Divines 
for Authorities, without evidence on 
their ſ1des, are of ſmall \regard or force 
with wile and honeſt then. The Dra- 
#14 15 own uſe ful even by this Fellow, 
that writ againſt 1t, in the very in- 
ſtances he himſelf produces of Apollina- 
ris, du Pleſſus Mornay ; the good Chriſti- 
ans, the Primitive Proteſtants, &c. by 
Mr Weſtley and Dr Horneck, it 1t be uſe- 

_ F#l, what ſignifies ten thouſand mens O- 
PINI1ONS againſt it? Opinions and Heats 
can do no prejudice to real Truth. The 
Sun will be the Center of the Univerſe, 
or at leaſt of our [urbilfion or Vartece, 
the Earth will be globular, and fo 
prove the Amtipodes, &*c. tho St duſtin 
and a thouſand more breathe our Anra- 
thema's and Curſes on thoſe that held 
that Doctrine, which 15 now as evident 
as that there is a Sur. 

F. Well, give me a man that does 
not do his work by halves. He has 
done now with the Fathers, both An- 
cient and Modern, and as an 7rreſsſz:blc 


Blow, he now comes to attack the 
Stage 
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Stage with its own Members. Repent- 
ing Poets, that could not live by the 
Stage, and finding the falſe appearance 
of Godlineſs would be more gain to 
them, broach'd a thouſand du// and im- 
pertinent lies/againſt the forſaken The- 
arre- 

1. That gth Chapter I take to con- 
tain both fully and fulſhood, and yet 
what it urges reaches only thoſe Players 
who live debauch'd lives,and the abuſes 
of ſome ({ach as the Repenting Poets 
themſelves) who ſpoke by experience 
and practice, that frequented the Thea- 
tre. But this argumeut will hold even 
again Conventicles,, Don't we know 
that how free ſoever the reſt may be, 
there 1s one not far from the 7, heatre, 
where Men and Women meet ; nay, 
and on other defigns than the Spirit 
where there 1s ogling too ; with Reve- 
rence be 1t ſpoken, and laughter tOO ; 
yet from hence it would be forſaken 
on {ome peritent meeters owning their 
tranſgreflion there in this kind : I fear 
A certain | honeſt Gentleman 4n Black 
would not thank him for his reference, 
or wou'd let him tall with the reſt, that 

yould take hold of Ins Cloak ; nay, yet 
| tfarthcx, 
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farther, to'the utter confuſton of Dar- 
cing Maſters and Boarding Schools, this 
wilt hoſd againſt them mm as high a de- 
gree, as Ovid's Authority will reach my 
Lord Mayor's Show too. Nor will his 
preſent Majeſty our Gracious Soveraign 
King WILLIAM eſcape, for the [e- 
veral Dramatick Repreſentations, and 
Interludes perform'd before him at 
Kenſington by Thenard du Meſny, &C. 
Nor yet for his Birthday Ba//s, &c. 
Nor carr the late Queen of Bleſſed Me- 
mory, or her preſent Royal Highneſs 
be ſecure from his Cenſures in the Balls 
the is pleasd to have ſeveral times in 
the year, fince Noble Men and Ladies 
meet there together, ſet off with their 
greateſt Ornaments, of which the 
pomp of the Theatre is but a painted 
ſhadow, asI may ſay. All the Royal 
Family are extreamly oblig'd to this 
furious Scribbler, and he has great cauſe 
to complain of thoſe that writ againſt 
thoſe principles, he ſays this happy 
Revolution was built on. 

EF. Beſides, this inſtance of Gofſon is 
not to be depenc ded on, ſince his Book 
1S not extant , and has nothing but 


Mr Pryuz or R-—th to ſupport its 
Authority, 
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Anthority,who pickt up Authors ſcarce 
ever heard of before or fince. 

L.. Next, admitting theſe Authors to 
have writ thus, it may be (as has been 
hinted) they might have been a cou- 
ple of ignorant Raſcals, whoſe Plays 
always miſcarry'd through their dul- 
neſs, ſo were refusd the Aion of 
more. And therefore they publiſh'd in 
revenge theſe {landers againſt the Stage ; 
and I ſhould be fo far from believing 
the Truth of it the more (with Mr 
R—#h) becauſe deliverd on their 
own Knowledge, that from that very 
reaſon I ſhould ſuſpect it the more, or 
ſhould at lea{t conclude, they put their 
own particular Practice on the general. 

F. This has been done by ſome of 
our wou'd-be Saints in former times ; 
and this 1s more than probable, when 
we find it confirm'd by Mr Heywood in 
his Apology for Actors. 


Nay ſome, whom for their Baſeneſs 
| hiſs d and ſcorn'd, 

The Stage as loathſome has long 
fince ſpewd out, 


Hays - 
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Have watch'd their time to caſt in- 
venomd Ink, 
To ſtain my Garments with—— 


Theſeare the words of Tragedy in- 
troducd by that Author, making a 
Speech in defence of the Drama. 

L. The reſt of the Book is direCted in 
Anſwer to ſome Gentlemen that reply'd 
to Mr Collier, who being far from a 
Confutation by this Scribbler, are of the 
beſt Judges whether he be worth an- 
{wering. Therefore let us run over the 
bulk of the Book, while I ſhew you 
three or four Places, which may have 
ſome little relation to the matter in. 
hand. He would have the Author of 
_ the Review conſider, whether the Opi- 
mon of theſe three. Reverend Biſhops, 
@*c. be not more than enough to out- 
weigh his banter or flouts ? and I wou'd 
have him conſider whether the Opini- 
on of Archbiſhop Land, King . Charles 
the Martyr, for ſince he ſo much ab- 
hors the murder ' of that Prince, per- 
haps he looks on his Authority as a far- 
ther conſideration of ſome moment) 
Dr Jeger, Dr Gentiles, Dr Caſe, and all 


the Reverend Biſhops, and dignity'd 
(o- 
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Governing Clergy, and both Qniverſtties 
of that Age, are not more than enough 
to out-weigh his dull malice, his falſe 
reaſoning, and infamous defamations, 
without the amends of ſo much as 
banter. 

F, Next, as anſwer to the Authority 
of the Review, (as an inſtance of more 
weight than his Renegado Poets) he 
quotes a paflage out of Xemophon Convi- 
vinm ; Of Bacchus and Ariadne being 
acted by a Syracuſran Boy and Girl : 
whether he has fazthfully traniizred or 
not, I can't now decide, not having 
that Author by me, yet from the very 
ſtory it(elf it gives all the ground in the 
world to beheve-it a forgery ; fince 
common experience of as good AFors 
as any Boy and Girl could be, con- 
vinces that there 15 no ſuch effe& as he 
pretends 11 nature. 

L.. But admitting the truth of the 
Matter of Fa# ; this very inſtance 1s 
doubly againſt him ; for firſt it proves 
that the ancients had their Plays acted, 
not barely read, (for Xemophon liv'd in 
the time, of Enripides, &c. being the 
diſciple of Socrates, wito us'd to fre- 
quent , nay, as ſome fay, helpd to 

write 
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write ſome of the Tragedies of that 
Poet ) and fecondly, that the 
moſt criminal or ſuſpicious part of 
action in the terdereſt part of Love, had 
the beſt effect that could be deſired, by 
theſe prudent States, viz. the promo- 
ting Marriage and Generation. But 
perhaps this Scribbler may be ignorant, 
that by the Laws of ſome of the Greek 
States, it was puniſhable not to Marry | 
at ſich an Age, or to remain long 1n 
Widowhood :; ſo that by this lively 
Action of the {uppos'd Boy and Girl, 
here was a law of the Country pro- 
moted more than meer duty, had been 
able to do before, for—— at laſt, ſays he, 

when the Compan 'y perceivd that they 

were claſp'd in one anothers arms, cho(s 
that had no Wives ſwore they would 
marry, and thoſe that were marry'd, 
took Horſe and went home to their 
Wives immediately. 

F. Very well ; and what could they 
reſolve or do better ? 1 hope Mr 
R——this no Enemy to Marrzage , 
or the Duties of a Husband to hisWife? 
I hope he will not find fault with what 
made the Husbands take Horſe, and go 
home to their Wives 1mmediately ? per- 

haps 
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haps he would have had them more 
Friends to the Vintzer, and by the way 
have taken a ſtirrap Cup of a Gallon, 
and ſo have gone home drunk, as un- 
capable of looking Matrimony in the 
Face ſober. This may be Mr R—#h/'s 
caſe, but you ſee the aFion of this 
Play would not let them have time 
to debauch, nor even to ſacrifice one 
Bottle to God Bacchus; that had by 
his Reprefſenter there fo promoted 
fove ; but forced them to take Horſe, 
and Whip and Spur home to their 
Wives. I wiſh I could believe this in- 
ftance, or that the Wives and Maids 
would Credit it, we might hope the 
Theatres would be throng indecd ; 
for the laſt might have expectation of 
Husbands quickly, and the firſt to find 
their Husbands kind by the influence 
of the Stage. 

.. I ſuppoſe Mr K—#h will call this 
banter too ; yet admitting the truth 
of his own inſtance, 'tis the ſerious 
Comment on it ; and as for the fore- 
gong mftances of Domrtia, and Meſſa- 
[;za, they are only proofs of the De- 
bauchery of thoſe two Roman Ladies : 
and at moft of two Roman Players ; 
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bat what 1s that to the Body, if Mir 
Heywood in his before quoted "Book has 
{ſufficiently anſwer'd all this about A- 
relizs, &*c. tho in none of the beſt 
Styles, yet with good Reaſon for the 
moſt part, and what neither of theſe 
Anti-dramatiſts have in the leaſt an- 
{wered. What he charges on the Stage, 
of caufing Sedrtions Tunults, Oc. IS 
highly precariozs and uncertain, and evi- 
dently no more than what might be 
charg'd on all Pablick affemblies, even 
tO my Lord Mayors Shew ; little frays 
and drunken quarrels which were far 
from proceeding from the dodrine of 
the Theatre , but from that of the Bottle. 
As we have now adays ſome Rakiſh 
Fops, who when they are grown valiant 
by means of the Bottle, will then ſhew 
their Proweſs in diſturbing the Ladies 
with drawn Swords; but it 1s fo far 
from proceeding from the Stage, that it 
diſturbs the do&rine which the Stage ad- 
\ yances, and deſtroys its intereſt, which 
can never be reaſenably thought the de- 
ſign of the Poets or AFors, or 1ndee 
the natural reſult of the Stage-Plays. 
That Conſpiracies ſhould be Wa at Plays 
is almoſt Impoſlible z or if they were, 
'tis no dottrine of the Stage, and ooly 
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the effe& of very fooliſh Conſpirators, 
to conſult of ſecrets of that conſequence 
in fo numerous a Congregation. Nay, 
the Stage 35 fo far from raiſing Tumnltu- 
os Seditions, &*c. that it repreſents the 
evils that attend them. But any ſtuff 
is for our Authors turn, if it fills the bulk 
of his Book, and anſwers his Malice. 

F. Suppoſing this true, which I am 
very far from admitting as {o ) will he 
thence infer, from two or three inſtances 
of diſorders, that the Stage ſhou'd be 
ſuppreſs d. He will not admit of that 
way of Arguing in all things Im ſure. 
My Lord Bacon in his Eflay under the 
Title of Onity iz Religion, fays that JU: 
is certain that Hereſres and Schiſms are of 
all others the greateſt Scandals, yea, more 
than the Corruption of Manners : for as in 
the Natural Body a wound or ſolution of 
Continuity is worſe than a Corrupt humonr, 
fo in the Spiritual, If this be true (as 
will by and by appear ) whence pro- 
ceeds theſe Herefres and Schiſars £ from 
the Pulpit, not the Stage. The Stage 
meddles not with thoſe doFrines of Re- 
{i770y, that falls within the notion of 
Hercf2, but teaches by Examples the 
Morality that ſhou'd be, and 1s in all 
true Relzeiow, Therefore , = Mr 

—th 
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R ——- th have the Pulpit filenc'd be- 
caule Schiſms aud Hereſies are and have 
been there begun, and ſpread about 
the World ? I believe not, yet this is 
what he wou'd have hold againſt the 
Stage for a lefler Evil, which neither he 
nor any of his Collegues have been able 
to prove againit it 5 except by bare and 
precarious Aſſertions, which can have no 
force with any one, who is not ſo fool- 
Hhly {laviſh to ſacrifice his Reaſon to 

an zpſe drixit. 
L. To prove in ſome meaſure the 
Truth of my Lord Bacon's Afertion, we 
maſt view the effects of both 5 then we 
ſhall find more »zolert diſtraFions, more 
Murders, Treaſons, Aſſaſſunations, and 
Plots, Conſpiracies, Civil Wars, Subverſs- 
on of States, and the other Innumerabl: 
Evils,that are the neceſſary conſequences 
of theſe terrible cauſes, and effe& of the 
firſt than of the laſt z as the death and 
ruin of Milton's miſerable people ; 
ſtrange and horrid violation of all things 
divine and humane ; Rapes and Sacr/- 
ledges, and a long train of Melarxcholy 
Msſeries, that reach all Degrees, all 
Ages and Sexes. Can Mr R—th or 
any other Maſter of Impudence equal 
to his, deny that theſe things havenot 
L 3 beer 
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been the effe&t of Herefies, and Schiſms : 
are not all Hiſtory full of Matter of 
Fat ? which cannot be denied ? when 
all that is brought to prove the evils of 
the Stage, as to Corruption of Manners, 
is falſe ſuppoſition, without one proba- 
ble example of the Truth of it. Tho 
the Evils of the Pulpit are not only 
manifeſt, but even manifeſtly worle, 
yet the Stage is to be fuppreſs'd, but 
not the Prl{pit. The inſtances froin Ta- 
citrus, Moicus, Aurelius, Suetonins, only 
reach the izrbulency of the Roman Play- 
ers, or Audience ; winch yet kept with- 
in the walls of the Theatre; but the 
diltractons of the Pulpit, like a deluge, 
have over-tlow'd all Errope. If the 
RomanPlayers were ditlolute people,and 
the refuge of that Nation, the Greek 
Players were Men of Hozor, and the 
firſt 2uality, who were on the Stage 
fitted for great Embaſſzes, &c. If our 
AFors have more of the Romans than 
the Greeks compoſition, let not the Art 
be Condemn'd for the perverſeneſs of 
tome of the worſt Artiſts ; but let it be 
pait into hands that can and will reform 
#hat coil, For. as the ill Lives of ſome 
of the Clergy are no Arguments againſt 
the vexerable Body , ſo neither OY 
| bs ICC 
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ſtice can the ill Lives of ſome Players 
be an Argument againſt the Art it ſelf, 
But by the Condu& both of Mr Collier 
and Mr R—#h you may evidently {ce 
that Juſtice, Truth, and Reaſon, were 
the leaſt things they thought of. A 
freſh inſtance of this in the latter is, his 
quoting Ceſar Balingerns, about- 35000 
being ſlain in a tumult rais'd at a Circ- 
play, "as he calls it, which 15 proof e1- 
thes of his malice Or ignorance , for the 
SpeFacles in the Circ had no more like- 
neſs to a Play, than a Horſe-Race at 
New Make: ind any diſturbance hap- 
pening there on the concourſe of peo- 
ple, might be with the fame reafon 
charg'd on the Theatres in Drury-laxe, 
and 1 ncelws-bn- elas ; for as now 
in Florence they have Horle-Races 1n 
the Street, at one time of the year, {0 
11 the Circ, one of the chief 5 efacles 
was a Horſe Race ,, which I never be- 
fore imagin'd any part of a Dramatic 

Performance. To this he ariel have 
added, that at the Circean SpeZectes 
exhibited by Theodoſins the Elder 
whoſe Authority he quotes aganir 
the Stage.) of Theſſalonica, where that 
Emperor flew as many t thouſand of the 
Inhabitants of that City, on 2 partici 
L 3 jar 
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ar grudge, without regard to Age, 
Sex, and Condition, Criminal or Inno- 
cent ; for which he was excommuni- 
cated by St Ambroſe. 

F. So that if his quotations are of a- 
ny force, 'tis for ſuppreſling of Horſe- 
Races, and Lord Mayor's Shews, and 
then our wou'd-be Saints themſelves 
wou'd be partakers in offence with the 
wicked. But to anſwer him 1n this 
particular, let the Lord Mayor and Joc- 
keys take care, if it be worth their 
whule ; for it has nothing to do with 
the Stage, yetit holds as good againſt 
theſe SpeFacles, as his other inſtances 
againſt the Stage; which can conclude 
nothing, ſince we are ignorant of the 
Motives of thoſe Princes and States that 
have ſuppreſs'd the Theatres. If thoſe 
whoſe hands they were in, could not 
keep them in good order, perhaps they 
were in the right to ſuppreſs them, but 
that 1s not our caſe. 

1. States have Condetnn'd by Laws 
the ſame things they have afterwards 
eſtabliſh'd ; ſo that there can be no fair 
Concluſion drawn from them againſt 
the Stage. There might be inſtances e- 
aovgh given of rhis even here at home, 
of 4s made and abrogated ; the ſame 
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thing forbid, and afterwards allow'd, 
and enjoyd. The difference of times, 
of Current Accidents, &c. alter the 
{tate of things, but to give an Inſtance 
winch will run through as many ſtates 
almoſt, as Mr Co/her and R—-#þ have 
run the Condemnation of the Theatre, 
] will chooſe the Practice.andScrence of 
Medicine, now ſo fixt and eſtabliſh'd in 
all Countries, Pliny aftures us, that 
there was ſcarce any noted Kingdom Or 
Nation in the World, who did not re- 
ject it as ſoon as it was Received. Hip- 
pocrates, to omit the fabulous part of 
the Hiſtory, as to Apollo, and his Scn 
Eſculapins, was the firſt that torm'd that 
Scrence into a Body, from his own Ex- 
periments ; and the Phylic-Tables hung 
up in the Temple of Diana at Epheſus. 

Gn his death, 11s Diſciples being leſs 
ſucceſsful than their Maſter, the practice 
of that Science was atterly forbid by 
the Senate of Athens, and the Profeſſors 
banifh'd that Country. So ceaſed for 
160 years, till Chry/epprs aroſe and was 
-as great among the Argians as Hipps- 
- crates at Athens. C bryji #ppis {ct UP a- 
gainſt the Reputation of Hippocrates, in 
advancing a new method, and 15 
grounded diſputes for his SucccHiors, 
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winch ought to be followed, till the 
Greci Tans {upprets them both, affirming, 
that Honour aud Life ough t never to be- 
rome Matter of Diſpute. Aﬀter this 
Greece was an hundred years more with- 
out Phyſicians, till Ariſtrato, Ariſtotle's 
Nephew appear'd, who had one of the 
b{t Fees ever; Phyſici ian mct with , 
for curing Antiochs the firſt, of his di- 
{remper in his Lungs, v/z. a Prince's 
Daughter, 2 Thouſand Talents of S1l- 
ver, and a Cup of Gold. His Diſciples 
again brought ſuch Eviis on the peo- 
Pte, that the : Senate of Athers forbid 
the read ing and praFice of Phyjzc for 
the future among them. Thus this 
Science was driven for another hun- 
dred years out of Exrope, till introduc'd 
into Sicily by Erperices. Then after 
another long Interval, Herophilus (tart- 
ed up in Kzodes, either the Maſter or 
Scholar of Prolomy, ;,Cror that 1s difputed) 
but after his and "his Diiciples deccafe, 
Phyſick was baniſh'd for near 800 years, 
both Ewrope, and Aſa, till Aſclepiades 
| appear'd in Metelenes, or Lesbes. An- 
tonins Muſa, a Grecian Phyſician, who 
had a parpleory Statue {et up to him for 
curing Arguſtus, was atterwards for ex- 
erciſt ng Amputation ( a ncceliary part 
OL 
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of Chirurgery ſometimes)ſton d to death 
by the Roman people, and after that 
they came to a Reſolution never to 
admit Phyſicians any more among them; 
which was kept invio able till the infa- 
mous Nero ({ays my Author) in his 
return from Greece, brought Phyficians 
and Vices enough with him. After the 
death of Vitell;us, the good Emperor 1i- 
tus banith'd both Orators and Phyſici- 
ans ; for this reaſon, that the former 
were deſtroyers of good Cuſtoms, as 
the latter were Enemies of Health. 7 
vaniſh'd Phyſicians (purſued he) to pre- 
went Vice, for tis well known, where they 
Reſrde for the moſt part thePeople are very 
wicked, - And Cato Uticenhis writing t0 
Marcellus o:zt of Greece, among other 
RefleFions on the Manners of the Greci- 
ans of that time adds this Fe#--4 
amſt tell you, Son Marcellus, Phyfec is 
like to prove moſt dangerous to our Com- 
zonwealth ; for the people here has long 
fence reſolud to murder thoſe by Potion 
they can't Conquer by Arms. I every day 
obſerve theſe DoFors quarrelling among 
themſelves, not how they fhall Care, bit 
bow they ſhall Kill their Patients but T 
enjoyn you, Sor Marcellus, forthwith to 
adviſe the Senate, of the Arrival of ile 
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Phyſicians lately ſent from hence, that 
they may not be ſuffer d to read or pra- 
Fice their pernicious Myſteries among you. 
I might procced to run this Hiſtory 1n- 
to a greater Extent, but here is enough 
to ſatis:y you that States have at difle- 
rent times, and for different reaſons, 
 baniſh'd the moſt uſetul things as wicked 
and pernicious. So that there can no 
fair proof, as I ſaid, be drawn for the 
Condemnation of a thin g, from the Au- 
thority of either Men or State Opinions, 
for an accidental Current of Faction, 
often influences both ; fo that the Con+ 
troverſic ought indeed to be reduc'd to 
the thing itſelf, without regard to the 
noiſy pretences of Authority, which 
are il] underſtood for want of knowing. 
their true Circumſtances and Motrves 1t 
fairly quoted ; but they are moſt com- 
monly wreſted, and perverted to ſerve 
the turn of Paſſion and Intereſt, and 
imperie&tly ana fallly cited by thoſe 
that produc® them tor any point, that 
they woud maintain 12 Religion or 
Hiſtory, two things which have an im- 
mediate dependance on Authority ; and 
yet we find in the Controverſy be- 
ewixt the Proteſtants and Papiſts, how 
both f1 idesCharge each other with wrelt- 
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ing or falſe quoting the Authorities 
againſt them ; and where Authority 
can have no real influence on the Mat- 
ter, 'tis only a glaſs, a ſophiſtn, a po- 
pular falacy to'amuſe the uncautious, 
and ſupply the want of true reafon- 
ing, for their falſe and malicious Re- 
flections. And therefore to be rejected, 
or if they muſt be allow'd, we ſhall 
give our Enemies Authority for the 
uſe and excellency of Dramatic writings 
before we have done. 

F. As for the Philoſophical , Autho- 
rities, they are of no validity ; ſince 
moſt of the ſame men have ſpoke as 
much, or infinitely more for it. Ari- 

otle 15 quoted againſt it, who writ a 
whole Book of Rules for the writing 
of Plays ; and thus in his State Autho- 
rity,he quotes that of Athens againſt it, 
which took {ſuch peculiar care of the 
Stage and Stage Poets, as to give Sopho- 
cles the Government of Sumos for the 
writing one Play call'd Aztzgone. Thus 
too in his quotations he brings the Po- 
ets againſt the Stage, but forgets that 
the fame Poet Ow:d, in his Art of Lowe, 
{aid as much againſt the Temple, as has 
been obſerv'd againſt Mr Collier. Fe 


goes on 2s he begun, 'us no matter 10 
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well theſe things have been con- 
futed,his Readers he ſuppoſes have not 
been juſt enough to themſelves to read 
them. Therefore -he tells us that 1t 1ll 
becomes any man to queſtionTertull:ar's 
veracity 1n matter of Fact, like this ( p. 
139) that is of the Divils taking pofle(- 
fion of a woman in the Theatre, 
which he calls his own ground. Now 
firſt Tertull:ar ſpeaks it not of his own 
knowledge, but by Report, and the Fa- 
thers Zzal makes him too Credulous 
next the very ſtory 1s too like thoſe of 
the poſletiions of Popery, fo that even 
this ought to bring it into queſtion ; 
and laſtly, if it beſo unchriſtian-like to 

neſtion Tertullran's veracity, we muſt 
ſuppoſe him zzfallible ; and Mr R—th 
to my knowledge will not ſtand to Ter- 
irllian's Award in other matters, and 
why muſt we in Matters of Fat} like 
this > what, becauſe "tis againſt the 
Stage ? but 'granting the ſtory true, I 
can fee no relation 1t has to our Stage. 
For it the very Temples . of the 1dols 
were the Devils Houſes becauſe they 
were conſecrated to falſc Gods, {ſo were 
tiie Theatres, w hich were no leſs 
{o among the Heathens, as is too no- 
roriouttly known for even Mr R-—14 
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to be ignorant of, Thus his inſtance 
of the Player at Bath 1630, and Mr 
Braithwait's dying Gentlewoman of 
good note. The firſt is only of one 
mans opinion, and of no more force 
than a certain Apoſtates from the Pro- 
teſtant to the Popiſh Faith, who 1s de- 
{firous to have his Children alſo ſorſake 
what he had left, on his Deatlh-bed de- 
claim'd againſt the Reformation in as 
Criminal Terms, as this nameleſs Player, 
yet I hope he will not have the Speech 
of this dying Renegade of force againſt 
Proteſtantiſm 2 The Reaſon for one 
will hold good againſt the other. 

L. But not to waſte time in confu- 
ting Follies, I ſhall give an inſtance or 
two in auſwer to his Inftance, which 
makes at leaſt as. much tor the Stage as 
thoſe can do againſt it. At Liz in Nor- 
folk, the Company of Strolers under 
the Patent of the Earl of Sfſex, Acting 
the ſtory of Fryar Francis, in which the 
Ghoſt of her Husband haunted perpe- 
tually, a woman, that to enjoy the 
more ſecurely her Lover, had murder'd 
him ; at the fight of which, a- woman 
of that Town, of good Reputation, 
being at the Play, cry'd ont my Hus- 
band, I ſee the Ghoſt of my Husband 
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menacingand threatning me. This out- 
cry causd a nearer examination, and 
the woman both there and before the 
Juſtice and Judge, own'd her ſelf guil- 
ty of poiſoning her Hasband, to gain 
a young man ſhe lovd, and that her 
Husbands Ghoſt threatned her in that 
which was repreſented on the Stage. 
This Story you have in Mr Heywood's 
Apology for Actors ; and then were 
People alive, that knew the Truth of it- 
he gives two other inſtances which are 
as Remarkable z one hapning but 12 
years before he wrote the Book. A 
Company acting late at night at Per: 
in Cornwal, ſome Spaniards were landed 
the ſame night unſuſpetted, and undiſ- 
cover'd, with intent to take the Town 
to plunder and burn it, when Juſt on 
their Eztrance, the Players (as ignorant 
as the Towns-men of any fuch attempt.) 
Prefenting a Battle on the Stage with 
their Drums and Trumpets, gave a 
great alarm, which the Enemy hearing, 


1magining that they were diſcovered, 


after ſome ſhots to no purpoſe, retir'd 
with Confuſion to their Boats, and 
made haite away. The third happen'd 
at Amſterdam, at the ating the Jaſt 


part ot the four Sons of Aymorn, toward - 
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the laſtA& of the Hiſtory,where on the 
Labourers murdering penitent Remalds, 
by driving a Nail through his Tem- 
ple, a grave Matron-like Woman 
{briek'd out, O my Husband, O my 
Husband, and ſo in a diſtra&ted manner 


was conducted home ; where languiſh- 


ing in the ſame Condition, the Sexton 
of the Pariſh brought a Scull he had 
dug up, with a Nail driven into the 
Brain-pan,but this Report coming to the 
Womans knowledge, ſhe own'd herſelf 
guilty of murdering herHusband i 2years 
before, by driving a Nail into his head 
in the ſame manner as was repreſented 
in the Play, and was by her own Con- 
feflion Condemn'd and Executed. Now 
I think from theſe inſtances I might as 
well infer, that the Stage has been 
Inſtrumental to the diſcovering ſeveral 
Murders, and faving Countries and 
Towns from Fire and Sword ;, which 
1s the dreadful Conſequence of War , 
as what he has fooliſhly and malict- 
ouſly drawn from his inſtances. That 
of the Devil's appearing at the Bellſq- 
wage in Queen Elizabeth's Reign 1s high- 
ly ridiculous, and a forgery of Pryzr's, 
However it ſhews what fort of wits 
his Book muſt take with, for tha 
| Fla 
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Play has been acted often fince without 
any ſuch event. 

F. That is indeed too trifling to be 
remembred, unleſs it be to ſhow what 
wretched ſhift thele Anti-dramatiſis are 
driven to, when they. Rake together 
fuch childiſh ſtories ; But to the next 
Chapter, of the Scriptures not being 
filent againſt the Stage, The Author 
of the Review, and Mr Heywood betore 
him, have obſervd chat fince the 
Scripture has not been particular againſt 
ſo crying and mwotorior; a lin, as the 
Stage, when it was actually and fo uni- 
verſally practicd in the very time of 
the Apoſtles, and in the very places 
were they practic'd both in Greece, A- 
fra, and Rome, and when the Doctors 
of the Geztiles had read the Stage Poets, 
and quoted from them, by conſequence 
cou'd not be 1gnorant of the Evils of 
them, 'twas a good. Argument for the 
Stage ; but Mr R—-th being deſtitute 
of an Anſwer to theſe Gentlemen, 1s 
fatisty's to think,that he does enough in 
awkwardly turning the Reviwers words 
on himſelf, p. 144. and 145. For the 

ueſtion here 1s not what good theStage 
may do, but what ill it has done : how 
deteſiable it is, &c. For before he at- 
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tacks the aflertions in favour of the 
Drama, he muſt make good thoſe Ac- 
cuſations brought by himſelf and his 
Collegue Mr Co/her againſt the Stage. 

| 40 'Beſi des, his invertion of the KRe- 
viewer's words will not hold, for fince 
thoſe kind evangelical Guides have 
dropp'd words in tavour of the Stage, 
by reading and quoting its Poets, with- 
out any ſhadow of Reproof, or the 
leaſt Caution againſt ſo prevailing a 
pleaſure as that was in thoſe days, we 
may with the higheſt reaſon conclude, 
that St Paul and the other Apoſtles 
were not of either Mr Col/;zer or Mr 
R th's opinion of the pernicious 
conl{equence in the corruption of Ma#- 
ers. Nor is the Stage Condemmner any 
more 1n the righr, p. 149. in his'Affer- 
tion about Sr Paxl's quoting the ſrſrrip- 
tion of the Altar to the unknown God ; 
_ for the Caſe 1s tar different. But for 
quietneſs fake, let us ſuppofe it rhe 
fame. Will Mr R-—t#h deny St Parl's 
approving therr Adoration of the tre 
incomprehenſible God ? Since St Par 
immedrately proceeds to perlwade them 
to a true belief in the nnkwvown Cod, 


whom they worſhipp'd fo ImperfeFly, will 


he ſuppoſe St Paul <s on a falſty, 


whom 
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whom therefore ye ignorantly worſhip, hine 
declare I unto you, AQS 17. 23. And 
that the unknown God worſhippd by 
them was not the true God preach'd by 
St Paul ? If he dares let him (who 
darcs do any thing that is impudent) 
charge the Apoſtle with promoting 
Truth by Lies ;, for T ſuppoſe God had 
left ſufficient means of fpread- 
ing the Goſpel of Truth, without the 
help of tricks and lies ; but it ſeems 
Mr R--—#h thinks not ; let him enjoy 
his Blaſphemons notions of the matter 
without a Rival ; let him, that is ſo 
violent againſt the Stage, pleaſe him- 
ſelt with Blaſpheming the Goſpel,that 
as he attacks the defence of Virtue one 
way, he may villify the foundation of 
Religion the other. Theſe are Acts 
worthy the Arti-dramatiſts performing, 
and Trophys, none but he or his Co- 
legue wou'd be fond of bearing off. A- 
g41n, St Paul found, or thought, that 
thoſe, Poets had ſome Authority with 

thoſe to whom he quoted them ; now 
iuppolirg he knew this, (elſe 1t had 
been to no; purpoſe to have quoted 'em 
at all ).it muſt have been his incumbent 
duty, I humbly conceive, when he was 
teaching rhe Doctrine of Humiliation, 
and 
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and Repentance to them, to let then 
know that they were no longer to re- 
ceive any Inſtructions from thoſe Dra- 
matick Poets, which were diabolical in 
their inſtitution, and had been ever 
true to their Founder ; but when he was 
{o far from this,that he ſeeks to con- 
firm his own DoGdrines (for the confir- 
mation of which he wanted not Mira- 
cles) from them, it was evidently to 
exalt, not depreciate the Authority of 
thoſe Dramatick Pieces, with them that 
paid already ſuch a deference to them; 
he that had wrote againſt the danger 
of corrupting their Faith by the'vam 
Philoſophy of the Grecians, wou'd in 
all probability, on ſo tair an apcaſion 
too, have given them as great a\Cauti- 
on againſt the vain Poetry of the fame 
People, whoſe influence was far longer, 
and of more general extent. z eſpecially 
ſince, as the - Fathers quoted, and the' 
Modern enemies to the Stage will have 
it, this was as deſtructive to the Moral 
part of Religion, as the vain Philoſophy 
cou'd be to the obkcs of a pure Faith. 
And the Sermons of our Bleſſed Saviour. 
trom his own mouth, were more tend- 
ing to our Morals than our Belief ; fo 
that this onght, by our Saviours exam- 
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ple, to have been as much St Paul's care 
as the other. 
F. He entitles the Chapter the Scri- 


pinre not frlent againſt the Stage, yet gives 
not owe inſtance where the Stage 1s 
touch'd by it: for the inſtances he 


produces are levell'd at the Luxury of 
the world, winch is only meant of thoſe 
that place their aftections in fine Cloaths, 


©c. and thoſe above their condition ; 
tor the decencies of order and degree are 
not to be confeunded without diflolving 
the bonds of humane Society, and that 
could never be the aim of Goſpel, of 
1ove and Unity. How neceflary the 
Pomp and Splendour of Princes and 
Magiſtrates is, and ſo in their degrees 
of the Nobility, and Gentry, 1s too 
obvious to any conliderable man, to re- 
quire thoſe proofs that might be 
brought for it, and which 1f Mr R—#h 
allows the Authorities of States and 
Governments in this, he will find con- 
firm'd in all Ages and 1n all Nations of 
the Chriſtian, as well as in the I[dola- 
frous part of the world. Nay, if we 
look into the Conventicles where we (by 
11:S direction) thould hope to find the 
Purity of the outlides at leaſt ) of the 
(C79/-/, we ſhall find ſome of his ſancti- 

tyd 
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fy d tradeſperns Wives dreſt more gaudily 
than our Nob:lity, if not more Richly. 

This being ſo, 'tis evident as Truth chat 
the dreſs and equipage of the Stage can- 
not be reach'd by thoſe Texts of S:r1- 
pture againſt Pomp and Vanity, till they 
have piercd and cut through thoſe, 
whom the Stage only imitates 1n dreſs 
and manners, and that often to ridicule 
the fondneſs of that vanity of dreſs 
Condemn'd in the Goſpel, or the ſetting 


the Aﬀection on them, as the Bearx 


and the Be//s are ſuppos'd to do, and. 
for what theſe Characters ridicule them: 
yo may as well find fault with Sir God- 

y Kneller's drapery, as Pomps and 
Vaniclas tor being like that of the per- 
ſons he draws. 

L. To make his Book of a picce, he 
ſpares neither /19ing nor dead ; and 
quotes Atheners and Plutarch, to de- 
fame Sophocles; though nothing to the 
purpoſe. 

F. O pardon me, Sir—cxtreamly to 
his purpoſe ; which is abule, right or 
wrong, a clumſey dull Abuſe 1s always to 
11s purpote : therefore you are now at 
la{t in an error. 

L. Town it—And chergliinle that! not 


wonder that either his 1 ISNOTURCC OF Ma- 
M-2 I1ce 
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ice omitted the defence tliat has been 
made for Sophocles againſt thoſe Impu- 
tations by others of more Candour than 
either of thoſe he quotes ; as for Pl#- 
tarch, he often took ſtories and Narra- 
tions too much on Truſt, and that even 

to extravagance, as Mr Van-Dale and 
Frontinel have made very evident ; 
where they confute his ridiculous ſtories 
about the death of the God Par. If 
Plutarch brings a Law none beſides him- 
{elf had met with, of the decay'd and 
expiring State of Athens againſt- the 
Stage, that 1s not, nor ought to be of 
greater force, than the many Laws that 
were made for its advantage and w/e, 

when Athens was 1n its Zenith of Wiſ- 
dom and Virtue, as well as Glory. 

F. True, for what was afterwards 
decreed to the prejudice of the Stage 
there ({uppoſing jt true) might be the 
effect of their dotage, not Wiſdom, be- 
ing before ftaln from the Virtues and 
Conduct of their Anceſtors, who en- 
courag d the Theatre. 

7 I think we may paſs to the laſt 
part of his Book, and take notice of p. 
193. and p. 194. In the firſt part he 
allerts that,as a thing well known, which 


is known ro be abſolutely falſe to all 
the 
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the world, that have ever read any 
thing of the matter. And that is, thac 
the Plays of Aſchylus, Sophocles, Enri- 
prides, Menander, &c. were not aded but 
repeated, and read by the Poets them- 
ſelves ;- and to prove this he quotes a 
verſe of Horace, which he does not un- 
derſtand ; or if it meant what it plainly 
does not, yet it cou'd have no regard to 
Greece, the opinions of thoſe two Na- 
tions being different, as their practice 
in this. But to prove the AFzor of the 
Plays of the Greek Poets, let any body 
read Roſinus or Potter's Greek Antiqui- 
ries, the Reverend Mr Barxe's diſcourſe 
of Tragedy before his Edition of Ernripi- 
des, E*c. The Odenm or Muſrc 1heatre 
was not only for the Contelt of Myc, 
but the Plays were Rehears'd there tl 
Perfect , and fit for the Stage. A far- 
ther proof is the Perſona 'or Vitor, 
which the Greczaus wore when they 
Play'd, which was made to repreſent 
the Hero they aFed :; and from this thc 
Players were call'd Hypocrite, as bearing 
the reſemblance of what they were not : 
Add to this the Cothurni or high-heel d 
Shoes, their magnificent Sceres and Ha- 
bits, to make all things of a piece, and 
anſ{werable to the Heroes they perſona- 
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t:d in the Drama, which was not done 
for a bare reading Or repeating. The 
Aﬀors were diſtinguiſh by their parts, 
and Mr Barnes gives you the names of 
{ome of them, and particularly of the 
Protagoniſt of "2 1pides, which I have 
forgot, not having the Book by 
But che very paſlages mention'd - Kea 
of the peoples riſing up on the diſcourſe 
of Bellerophon , ſhews that Emnripides 
was not then himſelf on the Stage, Ince 
he came from behind the Scenes to ap- 
peaſe them : As for what the Poets read 
themſelves, they were Pocirs of another 
nature, as the Epic, Elegair, Lyric, Ec. 
for all Poems were either read or ſung 
publickly, and all the /Eneids, if we 
may believe Hiſtory, were ſung by a fa- 
mous Woman Singer of the Romaz 
Stage. 

E: This Afrtion being thus prov'd 

beyond Controverſfie falſe, let us now 
proceed to what he ſays of truth. 
_ LI. That being indeed fo remarkable 
in {uch a maſs of Malice and Lyes, we 
will conclude with it, and our conſe- 
quences drawn naturally from it, and 
{t ſhall be calld. 


1he Stage Condenmer, for the Oſe ful- 
meſs of the Stage. 


F, 193. 
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P. 193.——There being no body againſt 
writing of a Tragedy, or Poetical Dialogue, 
with ſeveral As and Parts to add Life 
and Luſtre to it. | 

EF. How no body againſt it 2 Lord, 
how a man may be miſtaken ; I 
thought all this buſtle of Fathers, Phi- 
loſophers, &c. had been produc'd a-- 
gainſt the Drama under all Regulations, 
eſpecially when he was ſo poſitive of 
it 11 a thouſand places. 

L. Pray let him go on, you ee he's 
now honeſtly inchn'd—Thus Apolinaris 
the Elder when he was forbid preaching 
by Julian the Apoſtate, or to educate 
Chriſtian youth in Learning and Poetry, 
compos'd divers Tragedies 17 11mtation of 
Euripides, and Comedies 77 1mitation of 
Menander and Pindaris, conſtſting on- 
ly of Divine Arguments, and Scripture 
Stories, which he could not have ihe liberty 
fo preach. Thus about the time of the Re- 
formar1on here 77 England, ſeveral good 
Chriſtians. propagated the Proteſtant 
Doctrine #nder the veil of Dialogues, by 
way of Comedy and 1 ragedy, 1nſoumneh 
that the Popiſh Clergy got them forbidden. 
By the 34th and 35th of Henry the &th, 
C. I. the famous Du Pleſſis Mornay writ 
a Tragedy of Jeptha's Darghter ; the 

-\ 
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Great Poet Buchanan did the like. He 
writ alſo onother called Baptiſtes, and 
tranſlated into Latin the Medea and Al- 
ceſtis of Euripides. | 

F. So far indeed he is very kind to 
the Stage, but he tells you immediately, 
that it does not follow that theſe Great 
men approvd the Stage. 

L. How ? not approve the Stage > 
what does he mean by the Stage ? did 
they not approve the Timber or Paint- 
1mgs, or the Lights, or the Company ? 
I ſuppoſe that the former are not Mala 
7x ſe, there is no natural and inherent 
evil in either the form or matter of the 
Stage, and I hope he will not ſay they 
diſapprov'd the Company, 1t they were 
compos as ours are, of the Nobility 
and Gentry. It thoſe that made the 
Audience at a Sermon made that at the 
Theatre, the Company mcerly as ſuch 
muſt make both places equally unlawful; 
and this, by his leave, 1s a very Civil 
Complement to all the Nobility and 
Gentry of the Nation. 

F. 'Fis lawful he owns to write a 
Play, which he formerly deny'd, - but 
hc denics it yet lawful to act it ; theſe 

prophaze and villanous geſtures are the 
things that {tick in his Throat,and can t 
got down- / 
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L. What he means by that I don't 
know : For firſt, if it be lawful to write 
a Play, 'tis lawful to read it; and if ſo, 
I ſuppoſe to give it, in the reading its 
true Emphaſis cannot be Criminal ; elſe 
tis not to read it properly ſpeaking. 
And it one may read out the whole 
Play and give it its true Exzphaſrs, why 
may it not be as lawful for two men 
to take it by turns,to avoid being tir'd, 
or even if a Lady be by, why may not 
ſhe alſo have her ſhare of reading it, if 
ſhe think fit. For if one man may read 
it truly, that is Emphatically, why not 
two ? and if two, why not three ? 
which is as much as the Ryle of Ho- 
race allows to the Drama at once on 
the Stage. Nov, 1t it be /awful to 
write and read! in Dzalogze, - with the 
true force and energy of the expreſiton, 
why 1s 1t more zxlawfal to add the true 
life and luſtre of a&7oz to it ? the a7i- 
82 cannot make the matter bad, it it be 
really good. 

F. Oh prophane and villanous geſtures | 
they are abominable ? 

L. He had done but juſtly (tho that 
he Js not fond of ) to have let us 
known what Geſtures are vi[lazzons and 
what are i#nocert, for I hope all Cor- 
| | Poras 
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poral Motions are not Criminal ? 1s Iitt- 
ing the hand up, with ſhew or motion, 

rurning to the right and left ? a flow 
Or haſty Walking, down-caſt or erected 
_ looks ? puſhing off an Enimy from us, 

or kindly embracing a Friend or faith- 
ful Wife 2 which of theſe, or all, are 
the pr ophane ortlainons geſtures he means? 
there 15 no Geſtures uſed on the Stage, 

that ever I ſaw, more Criminal than 
theſe, or which were immodeſt to be 
n{ed off the Stage. I can't imagin that 


the. topical uſe of them, can pervert 


harmleſs Geſtures fo much, unleſs it be 
with ſuch as Mr R ——— th the News- 
monger , who has fo prophane, villain- 
ous, and debanch'd a Prelate, as to turn 
innocent Geſtures into lewd libidinonus 
Apprehenſtons, and {uch violent mnclina- 
tions, that they pervert every ſimple 
motion of the Body to ſuch unaccoun- 
table temptations, 'tis the fault of their 
exceſs of Wickedneſs, not of the Players, 
and therefore ſuch ought not to avoid 
Plays, but all humane Society ; being 
the Toads and Venemons Vermin that 
iuck poiſon out of every thing, be 1t e- 
ver ſo good or innocent ; nay; if all 
Geſtures be Criminal, ſme Pulpits of 
Mr It th's acquaintance; will lye an- 
der 
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der his ſevere Cenſure. But he goes, 
on— Buchanan, 7 his dedication of A- 
leſtis, fo Margaret if France, Siſter to 
Henry 24, recommends that Tragedy to 
her, becauſe there is no mention in it of 
Parricide, Witchcraft , or other Crimes 
with which Tragedies commonly abound, 
Jo that by this he rather cenſures than ap- 
proves the Theatre. 

F. By this 'tis evident that he uſes 
Theatres and Plays for one and thc 
ſame thing, ſo that what he has pro- 
ducd for the Drama, will hold for the 
Action, as well as writing. But pray, 
fince he has quoted Buchanan, and that 
Author I ſee lies by you, let us cxamin 
his ſincerity 1n theſe particulars. 

L. Here it 1s the words runs 
thus. Ef# enim orationis genere leni, &- 
quabili, & quod Enripidis proprinm ft, 
Suavi < Parricidis vero, & veneſicii, & 
reliquorum, quibus alia 1ragedie plene 
ſunt, ſcelere nulla prorſus his 'mentio, nul- 
lum omnino Veſtiginm. Contra vero con- 
jugatis Amoris , pietatis Humanitatis ali- 
orum officiornm, adeo plena ſunt om a, 
ut non Verear hanc fabulam comparare 
cur libris eorum Philoſophicum, qui ex 
profeſſo virtutis precepta tradidernnt ar 
neſcio an etiam preferre debeayr. AC1s 
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enim rerum ſermone, & ſpiritu pene ani- 
mata, anins quam nuda precepta ſenſus 
impellet, P facilus in animos inſtui, 
& illabiter atque ubi illapſo fuerunt fur- 
ninis heret, & radices agit. For the 
Otile is gentle, equal, and what is the 
_ peculiar Talent of Euripides, ſweet. : but 
there 1s not the leaſt mention or footſtep in 
this of Parricide, Poiſoning, Witchcraft, 
with which other Tragedies abound. But 
on the contrary, the whole is full of the 


Duties of Conjugal Love, of Prety and 


Humanity ; that I do not fear to compare 


this Fable with the Books of* thoſe Phalo- 
ſophers, who have profeſſedly made it 
their immediate buſineſs to deliver 
the Precepts of Virtue ; and I do not 
know whether I ought not to prefer it even 
to them. For the ACton of things almoſt 
animate with Speech and Spirit, ſtrikes 
with greater force on the Senle, than a 
bare naked Pfecept , and with more eaſe 
flows ana ſinks into the mind, and when 
:t 1s there, tis more firmly fixed, and as 
it were rooted - Well, what think 
you now of our Author's ſincerity, in 
Alledging that Buchanan rather Con- 
demn'd than Juſtify'd the Stage or 
Drama. 
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F. Why, I think he reſolves to end 
as he begun ; and that, with fubmiſſion. 
to his Judgment, I think he has given 
us occaſion to produce a Teſtimony of 
his own chooſing, to confirm all that 
we have ſaid for the Drama. 

L. But ſince I hate to be miggardly 
too to him I'll give him one Authority 
more, whoſe validity he will not deny, 
and that is the divine Mzltoz before his 
Sampſon Agoniſtzs, it runs thus: Trage- 
dy, as it was Antiently Composd, hgs 
' been held the greateſt Moraliſt, and moſt 
profitable of all ot hex Poems : therefore 
ſaid by Ariſtotle to be of Power by raiſing 
pity, and fear or terror to purge the mind 
of thoſe, and ſuch like paſſaons, that is, to 
temper and reduce them to juſt meaſure with 
a kind of delight, ſtirr'd up by the reading 
or ſeeing thoſe paſſrons well [m:itated. Nor 
zs Nature wanting in her own cffes,to make 
good his Aſſertion - for ſo in Phyſec,things 
of Melancholic hue and quality are us 4d 
againſt Melancholy, Sowr againſt Sow, 
Salt to remove Salt humours. Hence Phi- 
Lofophers and other grave VWriters, as Ci- 
cero, -Plutarch, and others, frequently 
cite out of Tragick Poets, both to adorn 
and _— their diſcourſe. 1he Apo- 
ſtle Pau himſelf thought it not nnworth; 
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to inſert a verſe of Euripides znto the 
Text of holy Scripture, 1 Cor. 15. 38. and 
Parzus commenting 0# the Revelation, 

divides the whole Book 45 a I ragedy into 
AFs, diſtinguiſh'd each by a Chorus of hea- 
venly Harpings, and Songs between. 

Heretofore men in higheſt dignity have 1s- 
bour d wot a little to be* thonght able to 
Compoſe 4 Tragedy. Of that honor Dio- 
nyl1s the Elder was no leſs ambitions, 

than before of his attaining to the Tyranny. 

Auguſtus Cztar alſo had began his Ajax, 
but unable to pleaſe his own Judgment with 
what he had begun, left it unfiniſhed. Se- 
acca the Philoſopher is by ſome thought the 
Author of thoſe Tragedies (at leaſt the beſt 
of them) that go under that Name. Gre 
gory Nazianzen, a father of the Church, 

thought it not unbecoming the Sanity of 
his perſon to write dTragedy which he enti- 
tle4 Chriſts Sufferings. 1 his is mention d 
to vindicate. T1 ragedy | from the ſmall eſteem, 

or rather infamy, which in the account of 
many it undergoes af #his day ; with other 
common. Interludes, hapning through the 
Poets, Error, of -intermaxing Comic ſtuff 
with Tragrc ſadneſs and gravity, or intro- 
ducing trivial and vulgar perſons, which 
by all Tuclicious has been counted abſurd, 

and brought in without dnſcretion. Cor- 
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raptly to gratify the People, &c. This is 
' enough to-ſhew what Mztoz's opinion 
of Tragedy was, and that he agrees 
with Buc hanan, from both of which we 
may conclude that Reaſon is on our 
lide, Malice of Mr R-—#h's. He has 
Accumulated abundance of unprov'd 
Charges againſt the Sage, and brought 
a Century of Witneſſes to prove jult 
nothing at all but his own famy. If 
he be angry at my manner of treating 
him, I muſt make his own reply tO him 
that -he that has us'd the Church of 
England fo abufively, and with ſuch 
unparallell'd impudence,cannot expect to 
be very civilly treated by any friend to 
that Church of Bngland, lo enunent for 
its learned and pious Fathers, fo pure 
in its Doctrine, 1o exemplar in 1ts man- 
ners, like Virtue and Truth fixt between 
two extreams of Popery and Fanaticiſm: 
that has no Enemies but thoſe that are 
{o to the Government, by King, Lords 
and Commons, for that I take to be 
the fundamental conſtitution : And tho 
Vir R th bein fuch a paſhon at 
the permiſſion of mens arraigning thoſe 
principles, on which this Revolution 
depended ; yet I muſt tell him, he mi- 


ſtakes very much thoſe principles ; for 
N there 
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there was no parallel betwixt the oppo- 
fition made to King Charles, and that 
made to the late King James the 2d ; 
In the firſt the Nation was divided, and 
the Major part for the King, in the 
latter the whole people almoſt to a man 
(of the Proteſtant perſwaſion) were a- 
gainſt lim, and that ſhew'd the grie- 
vance and fears more vilible, and more 
eminent; and yet there was nothing 
done againſt him, no vlolence offer'd 
his perſon, when deſerted by all, and as 


1s evident from the admirable anſwer to 


his Friend, Mr Collzer's Deſertion Diſ- 
criſs d , he choſe rather to quit his 
Throne, than keep it with the juſt and 
limited prerogatives our conſtitution 
allows our Princes : If he invades the 
other two States, and ſhakes the very 
Fundamental of Religion and Proper- 
ty, I think Mr R-—#h and his Friends 
need never fear, but that the Church 
of England wou'd always have exerted 


its vigor and virtue, enough to ſuffer 


no ſuch Encroachment.. 

EF. Prithee no more of this —- 
think from a thorough examination of 
this Jeb, we have evidently vindicated 
both the Lawtulneſs and Uſe of the 
Stage ; remov d his Authorities, _ 
| Tac 
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the EZveſtion Right, and ſhewn Reaſox 
entirely on the fide of the Drama : Nay, 
and what 1s infinitely more to be won- 
derd at, even Mr R-—th the Stage- 
Condenmer declaring that it promotes not 
only the Moral Virtues, but even the 
Chriſtian Religion, by Apollinaris, &*c. 
12 the Primaztive times, and the Prote- 
ſtant DoGFrines (which muſt be matter 
of Faith ) for we differ not in points of 


 Morality—under the veil of Dialognes, 
by way of Comedy and Tragedy, we have 


ſhew'd trom Reaſon and his own Con- 
fellions, that 4F:0z cannot make that 
unlawful that 1s not ſo in itſelf,and trul 

I think his Book itſelf, rightly confider- 


£d, 1s as good an anſwer te his Friend 


Mr Collier, as can be given him. And 
I think Mr Collier, if he has any ſenſe 
of the honour of that Church, of which 
he was at leaſt a Miniſter, ought parti- 
cularly to acquit himſelf of the 1mpu- 
tation of cauſing ſo much ſcandal to be 
thrown upon it. And inſtead of be- 
{towing his tune as he has done, in 
anfwering Mr Congreve, and the reſt of 
his Opponents, who have much the 
advantage of him both in Sexſe and 
Juſtice , and either anſwer'd Dr Gager, 
Dr Gertile, Dr Caſe, and Biſhop Laxd, 
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King Charles the Martyr, and all the go- 
verning part of the Church of that time, 
or vindicate them from the ſcurrilous 
Abuſes of a profeſſed Enemy of his 
Church. The Matter of Fa& 1s unde- 
niable ; the Books of thoſe Reverend 
Doctors are yet to be met with, and 
the Book of Sports, the encouragement 
of a Stage ( fully as criminal as ours ) 
notorious as any thing can be ; tho in 
his Book he is pleas'd to fay, that 
Fletcher, and the Poets of that time are 
more anocent ; which is ſo known 2a 
falſity that IT wonder any man of his 
Gown (1 mean when BE wore a Gown) 
{bould advance 1t; what at worſt on 
our Stage 1s expreſs'd in double enten- 
dres, was ſpoke more groſsly by them 
they brought in places indeed not fit for 
the publick view, ours nothing that 
can reaſonably ſhock a chaſte beholder, 


that is not culpably nice : But the proof. 


of this 1s too long for this time, fince 
we have ſufficiently tir'd our ſelves al- 
ready with the matter before us. 

L. Tis well remember'd---and there- 
fore I will only add this, that 'tis a 
£204 canſe we defend, when paſſzor 
and lies are brought againſt it, and 
which, like other Truths, will prevail 

as 
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as ſoon as people are cool enough to 


conſider truly of its real Merits: 
The End. 


ora _— 


A CharaFer of the Animadverter, and the 
Animadverſions on Mr Congreve's An- 
ſwer to Collier. 


Ince the foregoing Dialogue was be- 
« J gan,the following lines were ſent me 
by an unknown hand. And finding him 
much of Mr R--th's ſize, both of Hone- 
ſty and Senſe, I cou'd not retuſe him a 
place in the ſame Volume. 

The Chara@er- 

The abuſe is defign'd on the Poets, 
bat proves a ſevere Satyr on Mr Colher :; 
for 'tis a ſcandal to be prais'd by a Fool 
or a Raſcal; oze affets our Under- 
ſtanding, the other our Honeſty : 
But to be extoll'd by both, is an Infa- 
my too great for any of the injur'd Po- 
ets to be pleas'd to find Mr Caller under, 
in reſpect to his Abdicated Gown: This 
Pamphlet 1s pretty: equally compos'd ' of 
fooliſh lyes, and heavy nonſenſe ; for 
pertneſs might have made the dulneſs 
more tolerable. 'Tis writ in the Dja- 
lect of Bulling ſgate, debas'd into a de- 
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grce of Improbability, the railing tru 

Porter-like, ſcurri:lons and lewd ; and at 
the ſame time ſo awkward and nauſeous, 
that like the Drunkenneſs of the Sparta 
Slaves, 'twou'd put any moderate ſinner 
out of Conceit with the Vice. He ets 
up for an Aflcrtor and Defender of Re- 
ligion, with ſo viſible a Clover Foet,that 
he confutes his own Dodqrine, and diſ- 
appoints his own Malice : and his own 
Verſe reaches him both in his Poetical 
and Religious Capacity, 

Without a Muſe,but more without a God. 
His open Lyes, groundleſs Pride, perte& 
Defamation, diſarms the Scandal, and 
diſcover the Knave as well as Fool. He 
has by natural Inſtin& ſecur'd his Book 
from an Anſwer, under the impenetra- 
ble Buckler of Noxſesſe, infamous dul- 
neſs, and all the juſt Anſwer that can 
be given him, 1s what was formerly 
return'd a Libel of much more merit than 
his. 

Thus in thy own Porters Language I reply, 
Tis a Fool's Anſwer, and a Raſcal's Lye. 
And I ſhouu wonder that he that was 
Coxcotnb enough to write fo ſcandalous 
a thing, ſhould yet have Cunning e- 
nough to conceal his name, if it were 
not evidently owing more to his Fear 

than 
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than his Judgment. He tells us in his 
Preface, that he is an 1r:ſþman, I hope 
he means wild Iriſh, for nothing of 
this fide of wild I;þ cou'd ſure ever 
write ſuch ſtuff. 

The only thing that” has any ſha- 
dow of Truth is his own Character, 
yet there, out of an exceſs of Selt-love, 
he has been too notoriouſly partial to 
himſelf in curtailing his larger Infamy, 
and contrafting his double Appellation 
of Knave and Fool, into the fingle one 


of Coxcomb. 

In ſhort, he ought in the next Edi- 
tion of R——#h's Book, to be put into 
the number of Repenting Poets, and 
compleat the Trinmwvirate of hils'd Scrib- 
blers, that, incapable of pleaſing on the 
Stage, are fain to fly to the wretched 
Refuge of canting againſt it, and hope 
themſelves ſufficiently qualify'd by Dul- 
eſs and Debauchery , to pleaſe the Ene- 
nnes of the Theatre, with their fooliſh 
Inve&ives; and like batter'd Whores, 
that have out-liv'd the memory of their 
Reputation here, being tranſported to 
the America of Hypocriſtie, they are 
thought to have ſtock enough of Ho- 
nour and Conſcience, to ſet up for Re- 


formers and Saints. 
N 4 Ha- 
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Having ſome Verſes by me made - on 
{uch another nameleſs Scribbler, tho of 
a much higher Claſs, I ſhall venture to 
tranicribe ſome of them, begging the 
Author's pardon for the Alterations 
and Application; tor h1s Picture, tho it 


4 


will prove like other Draughts, much 
Eandfomer than the Lite, 


He has indeed the dreadful Serpents hiſs, 
Bat wants his Sting ; his Þite's a toothleſs kiſc. 
To ſhew that Spite alone 1s his pretence, 
He ne're is guilty of one word of ſenſe. 
His Pittures are like Country Daubers (hewn, 
But for the Names, they never wou'd be known. 
The nauſeons Fops too ſcandatouſly mean 
To raiſe my anger, or provoke my ſpleen. 
For how ſhoa'd Fools be thought to judge aright 
Blind in their nature, blinded more by ſight, 
Provok'd byenvy of anothers (tore ; 
Envy the wretched paſſion of the poor. 
It is with indignation I'm confin d, 
To this dull nameleſs thinr, that's of the pigmy kind. 
Oh, that he cou'd his Infamy remove, 
And a juſt objeft of my Anger prove | 
Who thus ſecure attacks the Queen of Love. 
'Twas thus baſe Bunnian ſhot the Volcian Queer, 
Hlid inthe Herd the Coward ſhot aaſeen. 
Unſeen by her but Opis found him out, (rout 
nd blew the tremblins Daſtard, 'mid th ignobie 
The ſame s thy Guilt, but not the ſame thy Skill, 7 
Rog ue in thy heart, bat impotent in 1, . 
Then haſt the malice, nu the pow'r to bill, 
Agatifi thy ſelf th inverted Dart's return, 
And prerce thee thro with intamy and {corn : 

White 
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While the bright aim of thy enervate Lines, 
Exerts herſelf, and with feſh Glory ſhines, 
Oh! may ſhe ſtill thy baffi'd Envy raiſe, 

Whoſe Praiſe is Satyr, and whoſe Satyr Praiſe. 
Thus 'tis the Coward rails, thus out of ſight, 
For tho he dares t0 rail, he dares not fob. 
Yet ſure thou needſt uo Drabbs nor Cudgels dread, 
Too (afe in thy impenetrable Head. 

Tet keep thy ſelf within thy native Night, 

For armor thy per(0n ever come to light ; 
Archelicus his Rage « pig arm thy Pen, 

Atake thee ſ0 loarh; by Women, ſcorn'd by Men, 
Till quite worn oat by growing ſhame, thou chooſe 
The Dogs and Villains ſareſt end, the Nooſe, 
Thou Foil to Bunnian, Crambo's /ewd diſgrace, 
Thou Scandal to the Ballad-Scribbling Race ! 

The Herd of Grubſtreet toxr above thy Flight, 
With joy look down evn from their humble Height 
And mid their dulneſs unknown Triamphs breath, 
To fee thee groveling in the Abyſs beneath, 
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